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We Learned About Ducks 
—from Ducks 
See Page 12 
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Back issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, packaged 3 
to a set in our “Treasure Chest Assortment” bring 
to light valuable hobby ideas for every member of 
the family! 


The demand for these two sets of three early issues of PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES has been so great that our supply of several numbers has been completely 
exhausted and we are now being forced to make substitutions. 


We can still offer three issues, containing more than 100 fascinating hobby 
ideas, for only 50c—or six issues for $1.00, however. These issues will include 
February 1946 through November 1946 although we cannot guarantee which 
numbers you will receive. 


So many readers have asked for more dolls and doll collecting stories, that 
youll be glad to know there are several in these issues. Woodworking, stamp 
collecting, making shell jewelry, model building and dozens of other hobbies 
are also fully described. 


To get your Treasure Chest Assortment of back issues of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES, just send 50c for three, or $1.00 for six, addressed to D52, 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th & Burlington, Kansas City 
16, Missouri. You must be prompt, however, for the de. 
mand is great, and the supply limited. 


Your Treasure Chest Assortment will be in the return 
mail. 
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Hobby — 


E'VE BEEN MOVING. If your 

magazine has been late, if your 

letters to us have gone unanswered, if 

you haven't had a report on a manu- 

script—we've been moving. That sums 
it all up. 

Moving into a new plant is much 
like moving into a new house. Trans- 
porting the big things, the desks, the 
tables, the chairs doesn’t really offer 
many problems. It’s handling the little 
things, the odds and ends, that usually 
causes the trouble. It was that way 
with our moving. Our desks were in 
our old offices one morning and perm- 
anently established in our new offices 
the next. But we're still looking for 
that letter from the reader in California, 
the photographs to illustrate the New 
Jersey man’s article, our favorite soft 
pencil with the good eraser, our de- 
pendable pair of scissors, and eleven 
examples of hobbyist’s work which they 
had sent to us. 

By the time you read this we are 
sure we'll be settled. Our plant was 
95 per cent complete when we moved 
in, but if you’ve ever moved into a 
new house you know how long it takes 
to finish up that last five per cent. 
The Venetian blinds are delayed, one 
electric light switch doesn’t work, the 
plumber warns you not to use the wash 
basin in the downstairs bathroom, the 
tile for the floor of one room turns out 
_ to be the wrong shade and has to go 

back. So it is with a new house and 
so it is with a new plant. There are 
days when you long for the comfort 
and completeness of the shabby, out 
of date place you have left, but then 
one day you look around and suddenly 
_ everything is in place in your new 
house and you wouldn’t trade it for a 
king’s palace. It’s yours, all yours; no 
ghosts lurk in its halls; no one else has 
ever lived in it to leave skeletons in its 
closets; it’s a place for a fresh start, a 
place to write your own record. It’s 
your new home and nobody else’s. 


T HROUGH A misunderstanding, Ann 
* Foote, in her January Hobbying 
in Washington column stated that the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Federal Security Agency had avail- 
able a series of pamphlets on hobbies 
for the handicapped. Such is not the 
case and we sincerely regret the in- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS e MARKETS ¢ EXCHANGES ¢ BUYERS e SELLERS 

















The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or 
money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to pub- 


lisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. 


sure that check, currency or money 


order accompanies copy. Send your copy in at once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BEAUTIFUL, HANDPAINTED TEXTILES that 

launder well—Cocktail napkins, bridge sets, hand- 

kerchiefs, and guest towels. Dainty designs on fine 

linen—pastels or white. Send stamped, self-ad- 

— envelope for price list. Box 178, Filer, 
0: ‘ 


ANYONE CAN LEARN to paint textiles! <A 
complete course in Textile Painting by ‘‘Barbee.” 
Learn to hand paint textiles, wood, etc., throu 
the ‘‘barbee’’ course in art instruction. No par- 
ticular artistic talent required. Make all your own 
gifts, or turn this into a profitable pastime. There 
is a great demand for hand painted articles! A 
postal card to us will bring you full details. Read 
about ‘‘barbee’’ in the December, 1946, issue of 
“Profitable Hobbies.’’ Address: “‘barbee creations’ 
140) Fourth Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 


STENCILS—READY CUT for fabric painting. 
Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, Luncheon Cloths, Blouses, 
etc. Free details. M. Towle, 617 Mulberry, Des 
Moines, Iowa. : 


PAINT TEXTILES, NECKTIES, -Blouses, Lamp- 
shades, Leather. Instruction Book $1.50. Studio, 
1374 E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


LEARN TO MAKE Showcards and Posters. Com- 
plete illustrated lettering course, 21 easy lessons. 
Postpaid $2. Art Instruction Studios, 47-23rd Ave., 
Patterson 3, N. J. 

STENCILS! For better textile painting. At last 
because of the great demand ‘“‘barbee’’ is offering 
for your use her own original handcut stencils. 
Many types and sizes of designs. With each stencil 
is included the handpainted reproduction of the 
design for your guidance. A postal card will bring 
our catalogue of designs. Reasonably priced. “‘bar- 
bee creations’’ 1409 4th Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED with textile 
paints: Organdy Hostess Aprons $2.00. Place 
Mat Sets of 4, authentic bird or wild flower de- 
sign $3.00. Chair sets $3.00. Linen Handker- 
chief $1.00. Kitchen towels 75c. Scarfs $2.00. 
Mrs. Bertha Fagen, Stanley, Iowa. 

MONOGRAM OR INITIAL ‘STENCILS in- 
dividually designed and cut. New and different 
letter styles. Illustrated circular free. B. C. 
a or 5822-PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis 
7. inn. 





























AUTOMOBILES 


EARTHWORM CULTURE. A profitable home 
industry. Send postcard for free copy of my valuable 
bulletin on ‘‘Successful Earthworm Farming.’’ Thos. 
J. Barrett, Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 20, 
Box 488, Roscoe, California, 

QUICK PROFITS selling individualized _ belts, 
buckles, cap badges, tie holders, uniforms. Choice 
of thousand emblems. Sure repeat orders. Easy 
selling outfit offer. Write HOOK-FAST COM- 
PANY, Dept. 26, Roanoke, Virginia. 

QUICK PROFITS selling the new sensational 
‘““DEFI,”’ perforated parchment dish and wash cloth. 
Good for 6 weeks daily use. Send $1.00 for 12 
eloths, postpaid. Corcoran Paper Co., Dept. 1-01, 
5308 Greer Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lishers approval. 


KANSAS 
IRIS, PEONIES & POPPIES—Free ‘“World’s Lar- 
gest Iris Listing."’ Now growing over 1400 varie. 
ties, best of the old and choice of the new, priced 
10c each and up. Fair Chance Farm, Sta. H., 
Beloit, Kansas. 


MICHIGAN 
MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling’ unfin- 
ished figurines and wall plaques. We have some- 
thing different. Lists and painting instructions 
free. Wards Studio, 15275 Lappin Avenue, De. 
troit 5, Michigan. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

CRAFT BRIEFLETS: Unique, concise inexpensive 
project books on many craft subjects, hand weaving, 
bone-craft, seat weaving metalcrafts, blockprinting, 
hand spinning, woodcraft. Write for information 
concerning instructional moving pictures on vari- 
ous handcrafts. PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDI- 
CRAFTS, PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA. 


FLOWERS 


ORCHID PLANTS: Blooming age orchid plants 
(see page 4 ember issue this magazine) $10 
each. Can be grown in any home. Culture simple, 
Instructions with each order, also instructions for 
making inexpensive case for wintering. Shipment 
via express collect. C. M. Kilian, 210 Yorkshire 
Drive, Birmingham 9, Ala. (Member American 
Orchid Society). 




















HOW TO MAKE and Sell Shellcraft Jewelry— 
Noveities $1.00. Werts, 1429 56th Ave., Oakland 
3, Calif. 

GOOD PROFITS Seliing Handmade smocked and 
embroidered dresses for pre-school girls. Whole- 
sale prices, high quality. For details write Mrs. 
Howard, 25 Laurel Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 
ALARM CLOCKS EASILY Repaired, adjusted. 
Profitable Hobby. Get details. Jones 1210-H 
Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. ; 








GREETING CARDS 


FOR 14 BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED Greeting Cards 
send $1.00 to A. Graham, 1029 E. Chelten Ave., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

GREETING CARDS, Assorted Birthday, Get Well, 
Religious, Personal Stationery, Wonderful Value 
$1.00 Postpaid. Mabel Hood, 5211 Berteau Ave, 
Chicago 41, Ill. 











UNPAINTED PLAQUES and Statutes 1c up. 
Variety of Samples $1.00. Free list. Plastex Prod- 
ucts, 1141 Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


BUTTONS 
An assortment 


of old buttons, goofies, stencil and ringer buttons 
for $1.25. The folio ‘“‘The Beginning Button Col- 
lectors Guide,’’ $1.00. O’Rourke, 214 York Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS 


PETRIFIED WOODS. Raré. Beautifully grained. 
Six cubic inches $1. Postpaid. Jesse L. Teer, 
Roosevelt, Oklahoma. 


CONTESTS 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a prize! $1,000 
checks, Free automobiles and valuable merchandise. 
Here’s how and where to win your share. Enclose 
3c stamp. National Contest Bulletin, Box 2685-H, 
Miami 31, Fla. 
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HOBBY SUPPLIES 


BOOKS FOR ALL HOBBIES. Send for list—-stating 
your hobby. Acme Service, 2040 Washington 
Street, Allentown, Penna. 


WHITTLERS’ SUPPLIES—Redi-cut Blanks, Special 











Woods, Knives. ‘“Old’’ Whittler, 1402 Charles, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
LEATHERCRAFT 





WOMEN OR MEN’S Plastic, Leather Belts made 
by shut-ins. Florence Falk, 2364 3rd S. E. Canton 
7, Ohio. 

QUALITY LEATHER LINK BELTS for ladies or 
gentlemen. Made to order. Black, brown, tan, 
natural, white, or two-toned. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. State size. $2.00 postpaid. Mary Ellen Bellah, 
Box 824, St. Jo, Texas. 


MILITARY INSIGNIAS 














DOLLS 





FLOYD CLYMER’S popular automobile books! 
Henry Ford Biography, authentic life story Amer- 
ica’s foremost automotive giant, $3.00; Fastest on 
Earth, land speed record history by Capt. Geo. 
Eyston; Motor History of America, $3.00; Motor 
Racing With Mercedes-Benz, deals with Grand 
Prix racing, $2.00; Ab Jenkins’ Racing Book, 
$1.50; Sir Malcolm Campbell’s World’s Speed 
History Book, $2.00; Steam Automobile History, 
$2.00; Power & Speed, racing book, $2.50; 
sample copy English Automobile magazine, 50c. 

ks postpaid. Clymer Motors, Dept. PH, 
2125 W. Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


FRUIT BOWL GANG—Cherry, Lemon, Straw- 
berry, Banana, Pineapple Dolls. $1.25 each. Post- 
paid. Stamped envelope brings price list of other 
handmade dolls. Dorothy Elder, Huntington, Mass. 
HANDMADE RAG DOLLS 12” tall. Movable 
arms and legs. Handmade clothes. Price $1.50. 
Leona France, Littleton, Ill. 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 

characters. True to life modeling of heads, hands, 

done in composition. Dressed in authentic costume. 

Send for price list. Stamp please. Lewis Sorensen, 

Lak So. Eastside Street, R. 4, Box 19, Olympia, 
ash. 











BOOKS 


“FLAGS OF AMERICA’’—Story, History, Amer- 
ica by Flags—Making Old Glory—-Manual cover- 
ing proper display, respect. Handsome Cloth 
Bound $1.00—Profitable Opportunities with order. 
Parcell, 2701 Main, Elkhart, Ind. 





MATERIAL FOR DOLL Clothes from Studio Cos- 
tumes: Silks, Velvets, Metal Cloth, Lace, Sequins 
and trimmings. Shoe box full $3.00. Check with 
order. Studio Bazaar, 1018-20 N. Vine St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 





DOLLS—NUTMEG HEADS, Marionettes made 
and dressed to order. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Fisher, 112 Middlefield, 


COLLECT MILITARY EMBLEMS—NMost fascinat- 
ing post war hobby; also, German Medals and 
Jap souvenirs; introductory offer: 22 different 
insignias (value $4.60) send $1.00; 10 different 
officers’ emblems, 50c. Illustrated catalog of 1,000 
emblems 10c. Sample 5c. Hobby Guild, 35 H. 
West 32nd St., New York, New York. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 
The Earth Science Digest—the newest most 
ressive publication in the earth science field. $2.00 
for one year. Sample copy 25c. Write Dept. PH, 
Box 57, Omaha 3, Nebraska. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YARN RABBITS 12 in. $1.25. Safety’ pin Neck- 
laces $1.50. Vera Lachelt, Janesville, Minn. 
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MAY, 1947 


SELL “GO TO CHURCH” SEALS, stick any- 
where. Help yourself, help your Church. Sell 
easy. Send 25c for One’ Dollar’s worth and ‘How 
To Sell Them.” J. F. Snyder, 110 Crestmont, 
Reading, Pa. 


OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, Grasses, 
etc. Over 200 varieties bring high cash prices. 
Complete directory of buyers, addresses and full 
instructions $1.00 postpaid. J. Kelly ‘‘Herbcraft”’ 
Looneyville, H-20, W. Va. 





FOR THOSE WHO SEW. All-purpose button kit, 
150 new, assorted, finest quality buttons in sets, 
$1.25 postpaid. O’Rourke, 214 York St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

FANCY KNITTED and Crocheted baby sets, 
$7.00. Crocheted Lace Cloth $80.00. Crocheted 
tea aprons $3.50. Hazel Widmer, Remington, In- 
diana. 

FRILLY CENTERPIECES (different) Strawtex, 
Corde Purses. R. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth N. W., 
Canton 3, Ohio. 











LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, 3c stamp brings par- 
ticulars, Smith, Dept. 605, 801 Bigelow, Peoria, 
Ill. 


FOR SALE: APRONS, Waist $1.25, Bib $1.50— 
$1.75. Tatted handkerchiefs 65c—$1.25—$1.40. 
Mrs. Briggs, Smithshire, Iil. 





INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS, Delaware 
laws. Many advantages, free details. Tax Research 
Bere Delaware Trust Building, Wilming- 
ton, Vel. 


YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. Cata- 
log 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

SAWS $1.50, SCISSORS 50c, sharpened, recon- 
ditioned. Return postage prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. OVERLAND’S SAW SERVICE, Independ- 
ence 1, Iowa. 


5 PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Stamp. It’s fun to 
make money! Universal, Box 1076-H, Peoria, Ill. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS. Profitable, low-cost feed- 
ing, small space required, small investment. Com- 
plete details 25c. Guinea Pig Farms, H3456 West 
116th St., Chicago 43. 

SEND 50c and receive professional formulas for 
making Carmel Corn and Cracker Jack. Melba 
Jorgensen, 1607 South 6th, Harlan, Iowa. 


10c BRINGS SEVERAL Hobby Publications. 
Clifford Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica 3; N. Y. 


HAND PAINTED plaster ware. Fruits and plaques, 
— lists on request. D. Clemens, Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 


LUMINOUS PAINT THAT GLOWS in dark 
easily made. LeLite Luminous Pigments. Any quan- 
tity. Instructions. Sample One Color, Quarter, Five 
Colors, Dollar. Ounce each Five Colors, Three Dol- 
lars. Luminous Tape, Ten Feet, Half Dollar. Lumin- 
ous Fishing Float, Quarter, Two Luminous Light 
Cord Pulls, Quarter. List. Salesman, Dealers 
Wanted. LeLite, Hastings 1, Nebr. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS of Glass, China; Also 
pod = articles Be yy 8 Japan, yardage, etc. 
orrespondence invited. rtrude Conboy, 1301 
Kentucky St., Lawrence, Kansas. —— 
WANTED OCTOBER 1946 issue of Profitable 
Hobbies. Will pay $1.00 fot same. Send offer 
by postcard. Mrs. Ralph M. Eyler, 157 North 
Rutan, Wichita 8, Kansas. 

TEIGLAND DOUBLE EDGE all purpose Scraper. 
For wood, plastic or metal. Any one can s pet 
in much less time. Makes smoother surfaces than 
any other scraper, at any price. One Dollar, post 


paid. 408 Narberth Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 
MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


PIANIST Popular music chord chart: Shows names; 
symbols; readings; enharmonics; notations; 648 
treble, 180 bass positions. Sensational! Desirable! 
Practicable! Only $1.00. Carol Music Chart Co., 
Box 21-PH-Lefferts, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
CHORD-O-MATIC “Slide Rule” for Spanish 
Guitarists shows all chords, fingerings, etc. Easy, 
accurate. Advance rapidly. Not a book, $1.00. 
Trebb Sales, Lorain, Ohio. 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


PATCHWORK APRONS $1.50 each. Grace Van 
Houten, 1129 Arlington, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ORDERS TAKEN for handmade girls dresses. 
Sizes 1-12. Prices $1.50 up. Write for details. 
Mrs. Reida Henson, Encino, New Mexico. 

TINY TOTS Percale Coverall Aprons 79c. Two 
for $1.50. Mrs. C. A. Pohlmann, 4531 North 
LaVergne Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 
CROCHETED FLOWERS for hair or corsage, as- 
sorted colors, 85c, $1.00, $1.25. Mary Eccles, 
Box 1747, Hollywood, Fla. 

ORDERS TAKEN: For crocheted afghans. Write 
for prices. Shut-in. Isobel McKay, 105 Victoria 
Pl., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Crocheted Doilies $1—$4. 3 pc. 
Buffet, Chair sets $3.50, Handkerchiefs 50c. 
Agnes Buckler, Dares P. O., Calvert Co., Maryland. 
ORDERS TAKEN: Crocheting, embroidery; also 
yarn dolls, crocheted clothes, crocheted and stuffed 
one Amilda Riedy, 1020 Short Ave., Fremont, 
ORDERS TAKEN for crocheted 11 piece chair 
sets, $12.00. Baby sets $5.00 and $7.00. Doilies, 
pot holders and handkerchiefs. Mrs. Ella Schrack, 
312 Pen Argyle St., Pen Argyle, Pa. 













































































STRIKING RAG RUGS, Beautiful colors, 24x28 
inches, $2.00 postpaid. Blind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 


3 


a Aig Ne TM yor ne 
i is a growing, profita i 4 - 
zine 10c. Descriptive Book and magazine 25c. 
Book and magazine (monthly) one year $1.00. 
Address Small Stock Farmer, Dept 24, Pearl 
River, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LIFELIKE PORTRAITS: Pencil $5; Charcoal $10; 
Mounted. Send clear photo today. Paul Tasch, 605 
West 112th St., New York 25, N. Y. 

6-8 EXPOSURE ROLL developed, printed 25c. 
Complete price card and film wrapper returned 
with order. Your choice negatives make splendid 
enlargements, 2-5x7 dull 25c. 3-8x10 dull $1.00. 
Westex Photo Laboratories, Box 4398-H, Fort 
Worth 6, Texas. 














FOR SALE, Postpaid: Tie-around aprons 75c; bib 
style $1.00. Prints or pastels. Pillow cases 75c 
pair. Mrs. Gordon Blake, Willard, North Carolina. 
WANTED: ORDERS FOR Afghans, Granny Pat- 
tern $50.00. Colonial Pattern Quilt $50.00 each. 
Others according to style and size. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. Dana C. Northrop, Prattsburg, 
New York. 

BEAUTIFUL CROCHETED Gloves for particular 
women, $2.50 Pr. Mrs. Story, Orin, Wyoming. 











PLAQUES 


SPECIAL SALE; unpainted plaques of fine smooth- 
ness; Deer Heads 314’’x5”’, Flying Duck 7”x5”, 
Double Horse Head 3x44” Dog 4’’x6’’, whole- 
sale price 75c each. An Angel standing 3” high, 
10c. Double price if ordering painted. Send 
money order only. H & S Art Co., (Mfg. Superior 
Noyeities) 2540 Park Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 








FOR SALE: BED-SPREADS, Table-cloths, Doilies, 
Aprons. 
Hall Moore, 31 Chapel Street, Cuba, N. Y 


NOVELTIES 


HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free price 
list: novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, bells, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, miscel- 
laneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S. Wash- 
ington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME—Assemble colorful 
handmade jewelry! Dollar starts you. Free de- 
tails. Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, Danville 21, 
Illinois. ss 

ASSEMBLE AND SELL modern _ buttoncraft 
jewelry. Fast sellers, profitable. Instruction course, 
sales plan and beginners’ kit $1.25. O'Rourke, 
214 York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


CASH for OLD, BROKEN JEWELRY. Highest 
prices paid immediately. Mail gold teeth, watches, 
rings, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Information free. Rose Smelting 
Co., 29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 





























PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Victor J. Evans and Co. has a 
staff of registered patent attorneys, available to 
represent inventors in the preparation and prosecu- 
tion of their cases before the U. S. Patent Office. 
Detailed information and the steps to take to ob- 
tain patent protection will be sent to you upon 
request. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 290-E 


Merlin Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


PATTERNS, PLANS 


COLORFUL, AUTHENTIC Pennsylvania Dutch or 
Norwegian Designs. For Needlework, Painting. 
Trace onto furniture, walls, fabrics, etc. Four 
large sheets each set. Designs, Borders galore, 
many sizes. Color guide, instructions. Either set 
$1.00. B. C. Robertson, 5822-PH Park, Min- 
neapolis 7, Minn. : 

MANUFACTURE WOOD TOYS for a pleasant 
profitable hobby. 35 patterns of action pull toys, 
doll table and chairs, high chair, ironing board, 
wheelbarrow, doll cradle and bed, trucks, etc., 
$1.00. 20 modern pull toy patterns, 50c. 35 
patterns: circus wagons, trucks, ambulance, trac- 
tor, locomotive, pull toys, etc. $1.00. Continental 
Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


PERIODICALS 


SAY HOBBYIST! Read ‘“‘The Wildcrafters World 
Magazine,”’ $1.00 year. 35c copy. R. 1-H, Alton 
Sta., Ky. 

IS YOUR HOBBY BIRDS? Get American Canary 
Magazine. $2.00 ox year, 12 issues. American 
Canary, 2839 N. Halsted (PH), Chicago 14, Ill. 























Will take orders in crocheting. Mrs. . 


PLASTIC 


PLEXIGLAS—LUCITE, colored—clear. Cement, 
dyes—complete stock of Jewelry Findings. Special 
Introductory Offer—1 lb. plastic salvage, 1 oz. 
cement, instructions, diagrams. Only $1.00 C.O.D. 
Free distings. Novalte Piastic, P. O. Box 106-PH, 
Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 

PLASTIC SETS! Build streamlined HO gauge 
trains, reciprocating engine that runs, cigarette 
boxes, jewelry. Easy new method. Postage pre- 
paid. Complete with tools. Small $1.69, large 
$4.95. Wm. Trumpler Co., Palmer Mill Road, 
Media, Penna. 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, Engraves all Metals. 
$1.00 postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 229-M Dixson Bivd., 
Uniontown, ‘ 

















RUBBER STAMPS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


3 LINE, CUSHIONED, INDEXED, 50c. Signa- 
tures $1.75. Pads 25c. Stamprite, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


SHELLCRAFT 


ORIGINAL STYLED BAR PINS made from tiny 
shells in pastel colors. Assorted shapes one dollar 
each. Earrings one dollar. Mrs. M. J. Young, 603 
East Yerby, Marshall, Mo. 
SHELLCRAFT—Beginners Kit, earrings, brooches, 
instructions, $2.00. PEM Enterprises, 60-90 68th 
Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 

SHELL JEWELRY—Easy to make—lots of fun— 
a profitable hobby. Free instruction all 
materials needed for making six colorful pin and 
earring sets—sent postpaid anywhere for only $3. 
Price list free. Monthly design with instructions 
sent free to our customers. Don- elicraft 
Industries. 120-P. N. Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
SHELLCRAFT JEWELRY for Profit-Hobby-Health 
Sake—Easy instructions with material for earrings 
and brooch $2.00. Werts, 1429 56th Avenue, 
Oakland 3, Calif. 

ORIGINAL SHELL and Lace Earrings, plastic 
base, dainty, washable, $2.00. M. E. Fullonton, 
231234 Las Tunas Drive, Temple City, California. 
SHELL JEWELRY for gifts. Instruction Books 
$1.00. Kits $2.00. Supplies for anything in 
shells. Write K. Kadel’s, Box 124-A, rnc Eig 
California. 

SHELL JEWELRY, ash trays, dolls, and many 
other shell novelties are easy to make at home. 
Beginners shell kit with instructions only $1.00. 
Catalogs listing over 100 varieties of shells and 
findings such as ear screws, pinbacks, plastic 
cameos, crosses, plywood plaques, etc. sent for 5c, 
refundable. Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, Station A, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


STAMPS, COINS 



































PERSONAL 


BOOK MATCHES . . . your name, address, or 
initials. 50—$1.25 _—— Samples free. Pied- 
mont Press, 749 S. Plymouth, Rochester 8, N. Y. 


PET STOCK 


60 VARIETIES—Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls, Doves, Parakeets, etc. Cata- 
Jogue 10c. Jas. Houck Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 











100 DIFFERENT FOREIGN Stamps 50c. Bertha 
Kerr, Trenton, Illinois. 

115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c. 1000, $3.00. 
Harris, Belleview, Florida. 


WOODWORKING z 


$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; Tigsew 
necessary. Excellent Home Business. Write, Wood- 
arts, X-8, Bridgewater, : 
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YOUR: NEW 
HOBBY HELPER 


COMPLETE WITH 

36 .ACCESSORIES 

IN FITTED STEEL 
CASE 


$9950 


$31.75 value 
if purcha 
separately 


Exclusive finger-grip- 
brings hand closer 
for finer work. 


Al WHOLE SHOP 
FULL OF TOUS 
IN ONE / 


IMPROVES YOUR SKILL WITH 
WOOD, METAL, GLASS, PLASTICS 


Takes the labor out of model- 
making and all fine-detail work. 
Means better results. Use it for 
grinding, routing, sanding, drill- 
ing, carving, finishing and 9,994 
other uses. Precision-engineered, 
runs accurately in excess of 20,- 
000 RPM, AC-DC, with more ex- 
clusive features than any other 
tool. At Department, Hardware, 
Electrical, Jewelry and Hobby 
stores. 


CASCO 
ELECTRI-CRAFT TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World, 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send Faure to This Hobby 
World PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and ghar iy Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE” HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 
most complete we have. 





Barry Doig, NBC actor currently heard on “Light of the World,” for many 
years has collected antique apothecary jars, paying $40 to $80 apiece for them. 
Recently he has been fashioning artistic lamps and humidors from the jars in 
his collection. The lamps retail for twice what Doig pays for the individual jars. 


When John F. Stahl, 64, retired 
from the San Francisco post office in 
1935, instead of taking life easy, he 
chose as his hobby hiking. The 10,000 
miles he has walked since then include 
trips from Panama to Texas, and from 
the West to the East coast. His latest 
hike of 415 miles was to have been 
his last long distance trip. However, 
upon his return to his home in Red- 
wood, California, his feet still had that 
longing for the open road. 


Hollywood’s number one inventor 
is Alan Hale, veteran screen actor, 
whose inventions include a more com- 
fortable theatre chair, fire extinguishers, 
gadgets for Venetian blinds, a method 
of reproducing photographs on tiles, 
and greaseless potato chips. These and 
his other products are marketed 
through Alan Hale Enterprises, Inc., 
which has a staff of approximately 100 
people. 


The 40-foot-long cement garden 
walk of Charles A. Urner, of Elizabeth, 
New York, contains more than 60 
tracks made by various kinds of wild- 
life. Urner collects his bird and animal 
tracks by making a paraffin cast of 
the impression, then pressing it against 
the soft cement and leaving it there 
overnight. In the winter he uses plaster 
of Paris and table salt instead of par- 
affin. 


Building a card table out of safety 
matches has taken up the spare time 
of Ralph W. Parker of Dormont, 
Pennsylvania for the last six years. The 
table is made of 48,000 matches, each 
lit and quickly blown out before being 
used in the table. Parker spent $16 fot 
penny boxes of matches. The only parts 
of the table not composed of matches 
are the hinges to fold the legs. 
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HOBBY BOOK HEADQUARTERS! 


Here are the answers to your handicraft problems. Books dealing with working procedure 
and complete information on specific hobbies and crafts. Become a master at your special- 
ty, and enjoy more relaxation, profit and pleasure. 


FIRST READER for ANTIQUE COLLECTORS 


HOMEMADE DOLLS 


by Carl W. Drepperd In Foreign Dress Written and Illustrated ny Nina R. Jordan 


This book is written expressly for the layman. It’s a handbook of antiques, extremely 
complete, and lavishly illustrated. It tells the collector what he is buying, the home 
owner all he wants to know. With many hundreds of illustrations and a big glossary- 
index, it is an indispensable guide to American antiques. Each article is concisely 
described and illustrated on the same page. It thus becomes very easy to identify a 
specific Windsor chair from the drawing and description. There are anecdotes 
bring out the collector’s chuckle and there is a very lucid explanation of how and 
why fads and values change. Virtually every item of Interest to the collector is in- 
cluded here. The furniture section is the largest and discusses: Tables, Chairs, 
Settees, Settles, Sofas, Seats, Stands, Sideboards and Cabinets; Highboys and Lowboys; 
Desks, Bureaus and Chests of Drawers! Bedroom and Boudoir Pieces from all periods: 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, Chippendale, Adam, Hepplewhite, Federal, Sheraton, 
Directoire, Duncan Phyfe, Victorian, and so on. The book also goes thoroughly Into: 
Clocks; Mirrors; Elegancies and Fancies; Silver and Sheffield Plate; Pewter and 
Brittania;) Lamps and Candlesticks Pottery and China; Blown Glass Botties and 
Flasks; Paintings, Engravings and Lithographs; Children’s Toys, etc. 


Price . . $3.00 


Everything you need to know about crochet, written by the outstanding 
authority in the field. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF CROCHET 


By Elizabeth L. Mathieson 287 BIG PAGES 
HERE it is at last: ‘‘The Complete Book of CROCHET’ — : 
to show you — show to —— all he. epepeiee a OVER 300 Clear 
and accessories you’ve wanted for yourse ce en, an re 
home. See for yourself how easily you can follow the amaz- Photos and Dr hi 
ingly simple directions for crocheting lacy cream bedspreads ings Show Stitch-by 


and tablecloths . . . dainty pineapple-motif doilies . . . ex- p i" 
pensive-looking crocheted handbags, sweaters, gloves, hats, Stitch How to Cro 
even dresses . . . right from the easy A B C patterns in chet Handsome, Ex- 


this brand-new guide. 


pensive-Looking Bed 
So SIMPLE A CHILD Can Follow— 
So COMPLETE, experts are delighted: Spreads, Bags, Hats, 


This is the EASY WAY to crochet. Every stitch is cicarly Sweaters, Dresses, 
indicated. Every item is shown in a sharp-focus photograph, Tablecloths, Rugs, 
exactly the way it will look when finished. Every little de- 

tail that needs special attention is cleared up, with a simple Afghans, Baby Togs, 
“‘show-how’? drawing. You are always told the size, type Gifts, etc. etc. 

er age of _. Loe will need and the 7 crochet 

ook to use. You simp can’t ‘‘go wrong, ecause you 

get clear, simple guidance every step of the way. Price ee $2.95 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


Prang ah e cams you can now decorate 
ps — Bes their easy’ ap Textile Colors are amaz- 
cok in their se colo app ication and Bice at oan | 

colors. ces are easily jled—do 
not: ffen the cloth—are castehis 
ome pn ny Articles such as ties, scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, nioases bathing suits, bibs, 
juens Age can, décorated easily and at- 
ive! 


y 
No. 1907 Kit—CONTEN TS: 
13/g-0z. jar each: Red» Yetlow, Seana. Blue, 
Green, Violet, — and Whi 
i Oz. jars Extendo 
Stent Brush—white bristle 


i c 
STENCILS: a Gne- coir small size 
iT olor (two pieces, 
2 Three-color (6 pieces). 
3 peste eZ Cut Stencil paper 7” x 81/2” 
re Zweybruck outlines 
2 





set < of complete instructions 
“Do It Yourseif’’ Booklet 


Per Kit $3.50 


A book that tells you working procedures of 14 handi- 


crafts & includes over 200 make-it-yourself projects. 
A goldmine of fun and craft instructions for both the beginner hobbyist and the expert. 
Here are more and more things to make and do than have ever before been crammed into a 
single volume at this low price. From a simple ash-tray to a breakfast-table-and- 
bench set, over 200 projects are explained with tools and equip- 
ment needed, simplified working drawings, pictures and step by 
step directions that make it easy to turn out finished handi- 
crafts that everyone will admire. 


Each craft and each ame pe nh tt gS EXPLAINED in 
this NEW book—' ASURY OF HOBBIES AND 

AFTS’’ edited by Michsel TRetrin, There is a unique en- 
joyment in making something with your own hands. If you have 
made it yourself, it will give you more pleasure than anything 
like it that you can buy. Send for this ‘‘Hobbyist Heaven’’ now. 


This Book Will Show You How to Make: 


Costume Jewelry Basketry Stuffed Dolls 
Book Ends Photography Wooden Toys 
Soap Sculpture indoor Gardening Rings 
Leather Accessories Plastic Craft Earrings 
Albums Portrait Drawing Pendants 
Letter Openers Whittling Trays 
Metal Vases Motal Craft Wallets 
Miniature Furniture Model Railroading Dog Leashes 
Candy Dish Magic Book-Cases 
and many, many, more things 
FREE A CRAFTSMAN’S KIT OF OVER 100 DESIGNS 
e . 
with this All Full-Size and easy to trace or copy. Ornaments, monograms, 
Amazing geometric, silhouette, fraternal, religious, floral, animal, border, 


and other decorative devices, forms and designs. For craftwork in 
Leather, Metal, Plastic, Wood, Textile, Cork, Paper, Glass, etc. 


Offer 











This book tells how to make charming dolls a 
fifteen foreign countries. ‘A arittie Eskimo Do 1, 
Indian Mother and Baby, Scotch Highlander, French 
Peasant, Swedish Greta, Angelo of Italy, Swiss 
Children, Arab Shiek, China Boy, Hindu Lady, 
African Jungle Boy——each complete with their na- 


for making typical little houses, domestic animals 
and other objects characteristic of each nation. — 
example; one chapter shows a Chinese fisherm 

and his sampan. Another gives instructions for ooatt- 
ing Dutch children and their windmills a Mexican 
boy with his burro, his hut and the marketplace. The 
few simple tools and materials for making all of these 
come to about 30c. Most of the dolls and figures 
are made from old stockings of different colors. 
The Author gives full directions and patterns for 
making dolls, costumes, houses, etc. So simple to 
do, that children can follow these directions and 
have hours of fun, yet from this same book these 
can be made professionally to sell successfully in 
shops. Hand made dolls have an irresistible charm 
all their own and this book will introduce and 
further not only the hobby of doll making but also 


’ Doll Collecting. Hours of fun, instruction and educa- 
Price Fie $2.50 tion from cover to cover. : 


ART METALWORK 


WITH INEXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 
By ARTHUR F. PAYNE 

Decoration and forming of metal into 
useful, artistic objects has such a large 
following and is such an old, treasured 
craft that a ‘‘short-cut’’ approach would, 
in a way, cheat the beginning worker and 
limit his accumplishment in the field. 


Therefore this book probably owes its 
wide popularity as much to its coverage 
of equipment, information on metals, alloys, 
and coloring and finishing the work, as to 
the appeal of the designs and the un- 
usually practical and stimulating organiza- 
tion of subject matter. No project is taken 
up until the materials that go into it, and 
methods of treatment, design elements, and 
tools required, are investigated, fully 
illustrated, and discussed. All objects are classified with reference to difficulties 
in making them. Only simplest equipment is required. 

Includes large range of projects: trophies, pins, tags, trays, spoons, bowls, 
lanterns, pitchers, watch fobs, holy-water font, paper knife and many others. 
Illustrated with numerous photographs and drawings. 


176 pages, 159 illustrations, $3.50 
THE CERAMIC ARTS 


By W. H. Johnson and L. V. Newkirk 


Ceramics—the practical art of working with clay, plastics, glass, ala- 
baster, and cement—is one of our most important modern industries. 
This is a basic book on the subject, offering simple and detailed ex- 
planations of how to make unique things with those materials. Provides 
an adequate foundation course for family members who choose ceramics 
for their vocation. It is also very suitable for those liking a hobby of 
making useful and attractive things. Contains 25 photographs illustrating 
processes in the ceramics industries, and 57 diagrams giving step-by- 
step procedures and suggested designs adaptable to home crafts. 


Only ... $2.50 


Fill out the convenient coupon, check the titles of the books you want and 
mail the order. If you send payment with order we pay all delivery charges— 
if C. O. D., plus few cents postage. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: 

All books full library size, beautifully printed and hard cover bound. If, for any 
reason, not completely satisfied, return books and get money back at once. 


HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. PH-5 
116 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send the book or books I have checked below. If not satisfied, 
I can return for full refund. 

















| ( ) First Reader for Antique Collectors $3.00 
( ) Complete Book of Crochet 2.95 

( ) Prang Textile Colors 3.50 

( ) A Treasury of Hobbies and Crafts ... 1.98 

( ) Homemade Dolls in Foreign Dress .............................-.- 2.50 

( )  Art-Metalwork 3.50 

| CS «RII I I acts en Ricp cages gs cnsciaenidacnsiqeceapesiiaeginann 2.50 
CsI enclose Dy siiacitedinctciaabanneainn in full payment. Send books postpaid. 

| ( Send C. O. D. for $..........---------- plus postage and C. O. D. fees 





tive costumes and setting. Directions are also given . 























A GUIDE FOR GOOSE AND 
DUCK RAISERS 


DoMESTIC GEESE AND DUCKS dy 
Paul P. Ives (372 pages; Orange Judd 
Publishing Co.; New York; $3.50). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


te IS DIFFICULT to see how anyone 
could have covered more completely 
the various aspects of breeding, raising, 
and marketing geese and ducks than 
has Paul P. Ives, president of the 
American Waterfowl Association, in 
Domestic Geese and Ducks. 


Mr. Ives’s book has been greatly 
needed, for, as he points out, the goose 
has been consistently neglected by 
writers, and few if any books have 
been published on the subject of ducks 
since 1920, despite the fact that the 
whole situation in regard to raising, 
breeding and marketing the fowl has 
changed materially in the last twenty- 
five years. 


M* IvEs Is a strong partisan of the 
goose, which he thinks has never 
had a fair deal in the way of public 


esteem. He asserts that no domestic 


bird compares with the goose in intelli- 
gence, dignity, self assurance and the 
ability to take care of itself. 

“Geese,” he writes, “can be raised at 
less expense, with less equipment, less 
boughten feed, less labor and less at- 
tention than any other feathered crea- 
ture on the farm...” 

Mr. Ives lists the various breeds 
of geese and discusses each in con- 
siderable detail, including such rare 
and ornamental varieties as the Russian 
Fighting goose and the Snow goose. 
He imparts clear information on the 


selection of geese for breeding, hatch- 
ing and rearing, fattening and exhibit- 
ing. He recognizes the importance and 
value of goose feathers and goose eggs, 
two by-products which can be made to 
yield a surprisingly good income. He 
devotes one chapter to advice on mar- 
keting geese and their by-products and 
ends the section of his book on geese 
with “twenty ways that geese are good 
to eat,” a succession of highly tempting 
recipes. Detailed information on how 
to skin a goose is also included. 


Mr. Ives strongly recommends the 
raising of ducks as either a hobby or as 
the basis of a profitable small business. 
Like geese, ducks are ideal for the per- 
son who has a small suburban home, 
because they can be raised with a mini- 
mum of trouble and expense. 


R. IVES DEVOTES a chapter to breed 
standards for ducks and another 
to a discussion of the adaptability of 
various breeds to various conditions. 
In separate chapters he discusses meat 
breeds, egg breeds, general purpose 
breeds, ornamental breeds and foreign 
breeds. Breeding methods, hatching, 
feeding and marketing are all covered, 
and one chapter outlines the procedure 
for establishing a duck farm. Diseases 
of ducks are discussed in another chap- 
ter, and as he did for geese Mr. Ives 
ends his book with recipes for prepar- 
ing duck, in this case giving ten. 
The author has deliberately at- 
tempted to write a book easily under- 
stood by the person inexperienced with 
ducks and geese. He has avoided the 
use of technical terms as much as pos- 
sible and the large number of clear 
illustrations adds considerably to the 
volume’s value as a practical guide 


book. 





' hesive stamps. 








100 YEARS OF STAMPS 


AMERICA’S STAMPS, by Maud and 
Miska Petersham (144 pages; the Mac- 
millan Co.; New York; $3.50). 


Reviewed by Morgan Dennis 


| herd ISSUE OF stamps in the history 

of the United States is pictured and 
described in America’s Stamps, publica- 
tion of which is unusually timely this 
year, since it was just 100 years ago that 
an Act of Congress authorized the post 
office department to issue the first ad- 
Previously, individual 
postmasters had provided their own 
stamps to indicate prepayment of post- 
age—the forerunners of regular United 
States postage stamps. 


The Petershams have achieved a two- 
fold purpose in their colorfully illus- 
trated book: not only have they im- 
parted a great amount of basic stamp 
information, but they have also out- 
lined the history of the United States 
as it has ben reflected in the various 
stamp issues. The story of transporta- 
tion is to be found in these stamps, the 
political history of the nation, its wars, 
its great literary, artistic and scientific 
figures, its explorers, outstanding 
events in the history of its individual 
states. 


NE FINDS HERE, for instance, that 

the Confederate states issued their 
own stamps from 1861-64, and they 
bore not only the likenesses of such 
pro-slavery men as Jefferson Davis 
and John C. Calhoun, but also those 
of patriots who belonged to the whole 
nation, regardless of whether it was 
split by war, men like Jefferson, Jack- 
son and, of course, Washington. The 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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FOR 
CHILDREN 4 to 99 


@ Color on every page — 
cleverly illustrated — 
beautifully colored. 


@ 81% x 11 inch page size 
—right size for easy read- 
ing. 

@ KATE SMITH on Kate Smith Speaks. 
CBS radio show: “It’s a fine book for 
children . . . I know you will like it.” 


@ Large clear, easy-to-read type. Per- 
fect for bedtime reading. 


® Sturdily bound for hard use—cov- 
ered with full color jacket for added 
protection and longer wear. 


® Original story for interest and fasci- 
nated enjoyment, for children and 
adults. 


®@ Approved by thousands of enthusias- 
tic children. Send for your copies to- 
day. If you order within ten days, 
we'll send your copy personally auto- 
graphed by Bill and Bernard Martin, 
the author and illustrator. Send your 
order now! 


POSTAGE 


PAID 


CHILDREN KNOW BEST! 


APPROVED BY THOUSANDS 


Surely you enjoy buying children’s books 
—but, all the grown-ups put together can’t 
really be sure what books children like. 


Little Squeegy Bug was prepared with 
the assistance of thousands of children. 
The story met with their unanimous ap- 
proval before it was ready for publica- 
tion. 


The story, Little Squeegy Bug, is a de- 
lightful experience, completely enjoy- 
able. Written and illustrated by Bill and 
Bernard Martin in collaboration with 
Dorothy Tyler Reed, Ph.B., M.A. En- 
thusiastically recommended for children. 


FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS — 


Little Squeegy Bug’s gists 
friend, Creepy the Cater- BS 
pillar, who first helped Lit- 
tle Squeegy Bug. 











Haunchy the Spider who 
lives in a castle and wears 
a tall silk hat: 








Yardy the Inchworm 
agreed to help in the mak- 
ing of Little Squeegy Bug’s 


brand-new wings. 





HOME BOOK STORE, Dept. PH 
Westport Station, Kansas City 2, Me. 








RUSH copies of LITTLE SQUEEGY BUG to me, postpaid. 
1! am enclosing $ , full payment. , 


Print 

Name 
Street 
or R.F.D. 

















City : Zone___ State 
(Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri) 
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Gayle Young starts cut- 
ting a new plug in his 
home workshop. Note 
just above his head newly 
painted plugs hung for 
drying, while several com- 
pleted plugs are sus- 
pended from the shelf 
above the work bench. 


These plugs are all the 
result of Gayle Young’s 
craftsmanship. The four 
identical plugs in the cen- 
ter indicate the success of 
the hobbyist’s “produc- 
tion line” technique. 





Gayle Young finds big- 
ger thrills in fishing 
when he brings the big 
ones in with his own 
plugs and flies, and he 
helps pay for his fishing 
trip by selling his pro- 
ducts to other sportsmen. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


He Doubles His Fishing Pleasure 


— a | 


By making and selling his 
own plugs and flies a Missouri 
fisherman achieves two hob- 
bies instead of one. 


Frank A. Bartonek 


B* MAKING HIS OWN plugs and flies, 
Gayle Young of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, has not only added to the thrill 
of satisfaction he gets from pulling out 
the big fish but has also created a small 
business that earns enough profits to 
help pay for his own fishing trips. 

There’s another advantage that a 
fisherman-craftsman can obtain from 
this hobby. He can keep the spirit of 
fishing alive during the winter and 
early spring months by spending the 
evenings designing or making new 
lures for the coming season, and dur- 
ing the fishing season when bad 
weather keeps him indoors away from 
his favorite fishing spot, he can also 
follow his interesting hobby. 

Young has been engaging in his 
fishing-craftsmanship hobby for about 
five years, and during the last three 
years has made the hobby a paying one. 
Young is as enthusiastic a craftsman 
as he is a fisherman, and finds each 
hobby more enjoyable because of its 
connection with. the other. 


OUNG’S PREFERENCE leans toward 

the making of plugs, many of 
which have taken sizable bass from 
Northwestern Missouri lakes, as well 
as from the lakes in the Minnesota 
fishing areas. Young's plugs also have 
the distinction of being given “test 
flights” before being disposed of, either 
as gifts to other fishermen or by sales, 
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These tests give Young the advantage 
of seeing a new plug in action, and 
testing it for balance and action. 
Young has developed his hobby to 
the point where he can attain a pro- 
duction line basis, with little more ef- 
fort than required for the making of 
a single plug. When these plugs are 
made to fill out an order, a single 


dowel rod may be marked for about | 


six identical plugs. 

Before adopting a new design or 
-model, Young will spend hours testing 
the plug for balance and action, and 
not until he is thoroughly satisfied 
with it will he make more of similar 
shape. Although many of the plugs in 
his workshop and tackle box are copies 
of commercial plugs, there are many of 
Young’s original models, that are im- 
provements over standard models. 


a HOBBY OF making plugs can 
be followed by any one with 
even a slight knowledge of woodwork- 
ing, and only the simplest of hand 
tools are needed to make serviceable 
plugs in the home workshop. 


The handiest tools for making plugs 
are a vise, a coping saw, a wood rasp, 
round file, a drawknife, sandpaper, 
waterspar varnish or shellac, and dif- 
ferent colored enamel for the finishing 
process. In addition, small screw eyes, 
three pronged fishhooks and grommets 
complete the layout for the craftsman 
who wants to make artificial plugs only. 

Dowels may range from 4 to 1 inch 
in diameter for the making of the 
round body of most ordinary lures. 
White pine is preferred by most ama- 
teur craftsmen, since it is easiest to 
work with, and has the buoyancy pre- 
ferred for the surface plugs. Walnut 
wood is used by more experienced 
crafttmen, who may have power tools 
to work with, or prefer to spend a little 
more time in making their plugs in 
order to get one that will be more dur- 
able, and carry sufficient weight to 
act as a shallow runner. 


b Boose: USES THE following tech- 
nique in making the popular red 
and white grooved head wobbler, con- 
sidered one of the most successful and 
consistent fish getters in the tackle box. 

A dowel rod of % to % inch in 
diameter is selected and a 214 inch 
length is marked (Figure 1). Put the 
dowel in the vise, and cut partially at 
the mark. The cut should be shallow 
enough so that the piece will remain 
intact during the rest of the process. 
With a knife chip away a part of the 
wood, cutting toward the shallow cut, 
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A-SAW CUT. B-POINT OF NOTCH SHOWN 
\N FIG.3. C- LOCATION OF EYE. 


then with the wood rasp, file the body 
of the plug, rotating the dowel until 
the body asumes the desired shape 
which may be a blunt ora slender tail. 
The results obtained from this step are 
similar to those obtained on a wood 
turning lathe. 

The next step is to select the loca- 
tion for the eyes and drill eye holes 
through the dowel. This location is 
slightly above the center of the dowel 
and a similar distance from the front 
end, although this is governed by the 


slant of the groove to be cut and the ° 


length of the plug. - 

The nose of the plug is made by 
cutting a notch as shown in Figure 2. 
This may be done with a knife or 
coping saw. Then with a round file 
work to the shape wanted. The tip of 
the groove on the top of the plug 
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FRONT 
VIEW 
A-CUT NOTCH BEFORE —-B-AFTER FILING WITH 
FILING WITH ROUND FILE ROUND FILE 


should be about 14 inch back from - 


the head, and measuted before the 
notch is cut. The size of the plug will 
also determine this measurement. 

Now detach the shaped plug from 
the rest of the dowel and finish the 
tail portion with a file. The plug will 
then be’ similar to Figure 3. Gently 
file the edges of the plug so that it 
is well rounded. When this step is 
completed, sandpaper the entire. sur- 
face of the plug. 


[i ties PLUG IS now ready for the in- 
sertion of the screw eyes. Tap 
a nail slightly into the plug, one in 
the nose of the plug for the leader, 
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© LOCATIONS FOR SCREW EYES 
Note: ETHER C OR D MAY BE USED 
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and the other two on the underpart 
of the plug. In Figure 3, the letters 
B, C, and D, represent the approxi- 
mate locations for the hooks. Notice 
that either C or D location may be 
used. The use of. grommets before 
attaching the hooks will prevent the 
barbs from marring the finish of the 
plug. The grommets also tend to leave 
the hooks loose for quick action. These 
grommets may be obtained from sport- 
ing goods retailers or mail order firms 
handling outdoor sports equipment 
catering to fishermen hobbyists. 
Here’s a tip on attaching treble 
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7 APPEARANCE OF (¢ 
COMPLETED PLUG 


S 
hooks. These three pronged hooks are 
so made that if properly attached, one 
prong will ride in a “down” position 
when in action. This is particularly 
true of the belly hook (B) and many 
craftsmen prefer a similar position for 
the tail hook (D). 


Here’s a hint on opening the screw 
eyes. Never bend the eye by pulling 
it open, but twist it sideways just 
enough to slip the hook eve into the 
space. This will prevent weakening 
of the screw eye as may be done if it 
is merely pulled open. 


T SHOULD BE remembered that the 

hooks serve in a manner similar to 
the keel plate of a boat, and provide 
balance when the plug is in action. 
This balance is very important. For 
a well balanced grooved head wobbler, 
try these measurements. A %-inch 
dowel is cut 2144 inches in length. B 
location is ¥ inches from the front, 
and C is 1% inches, also measured 
from the front end of the plug. With 
the use of No. 6 treble hooks, this 
makes a well balanced plug. 

An eye effect may be obtained by 
clipping two brad heads, installing 


them in the holes drilled in the plug’ 


and painting them to resemble eyes. 
Another good substitute for glass eyes 
are curtain rod nails clipped about 
4 inch from the head. These are 
usually painted yellow with black pu- 
pils. These eyes are preferred because 
they lack the transparency that is char- 
acteristic of glass eyes. 


Two coats of clear varnish should 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Making trays like these decorated with butterflies and 
pressed flowers and grasses, has yielded Harry L. Spooner 
hours of creative pleasure as well as sizeable financial returns. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Presering the Butterfly 


MONG PROFITABLE HOBBIES, I 
have found none more delight- 
ful than butterfly art craft. This means 
the making of serving trays and a 
wide variety of other trays, paper 
weights, compacts, lockets, and many 
other items containing natural butter- 
flies with painted cardboard bodies, 
pressed flowers and milkweed floss. 
While you may buy the butterflies 
and pressed flowers as well as the 
other required items, to get the full 
pleasure and satisfaction you should 
gather these yourself. In doing this, 
you will have to be out of doors 
considerably, which is beneficial to 
your health. Your capture of many 
kinds of butterflies will lead you to 
get books at the library to identify 
them. The same is true of the flowers 
and grasses gathered. Thus, you add 


Harry L. Spooner 


much to your education, to say nothing 
of your pleasure. 

It is a real thrill to catch butterflies. 
This is done with a net and a “killing 
bottle.” You can buy a minnow net, 
remove the net part, and make a net 
of common mosquito netting to fasten 
to the frame. The net should be at 
least twice as long as the diameter 
of the top of the net. Or, you can bend 
a wire into a circle and attach it to a 
handle and attach the net to the wire 
circle. 


T.1IS BETTER to catch butterflies 
while they are resting on flowers 
or leaves than when on the wing, al- 
though after some practice the latter is 
possible. Go up quietly near the flower 
or bush, make a swift sidewise stroke 
with the net and instantly turn it over 


as you strike. This turning over closes 
the net over the opening at the top 
and imprisons the butterfly. To keep 
the latter from trying to fly, gently 
pinch the body through the net. The 
net is now opened and placed over the 
“killing bottle’ and the butterfly 
shaken from the net into the bottle. 

The “killing bottle” may be made 
from any wide mouth bottle or glass 
jar having a screw top. At the drug- 
gist’s get an ounce of cyanide of po- 
tassium or cyanide of sodium, which 
comes in small lumps. Place this in 
the bottom of the bottle. Over it pout 
a quarter-inch of plaster of Paris made 
just thick enough so it will run. Do 
not breathe directly over the bottle 
as the cyanide is deadly poison. The 
plaster of Paris holds the cyanide in 
place, Leave the bottle open until the 
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plaster has set and then close it and 
keep it tightly closed except when put- 
ting in or taking out butterflies. The 
fumes of the poison kill the butterflies 
almost instantly. Handle the butter- 
flies with a pair of blunt tweezers 
when removing them from the bottle 
and thereafter. Never pick them up 
with the fingers. 


HE BUTTERFLIES should now be 

“spread.” This is done on small 
boards of soft wood Or on sheets of 
corrugated cardboard with double face. 
Place the butterfly on the board either 
back or face down and pin the center 
of the body to the board. The pinning 
instrument can be made by placing 
the eye of a needle into a penholder 
or other small stick for a handle. Take 
the tweezers and raise or lower the 
wings on one side to their natural 
position—this will be with the lower 
edges of the upper wings at right angles 
to the body. The position of the lower 
wings can be told by the marks on the 
upper wings which show clearly. Fasten 
the wings in position with a needle 
in each, the same as the first needle. 
Then place one or two strips of paper 
across the wings and with common 
pins, pin to the board on the outside 
of the wings. Thus, the pins will not 
go through the wings. Now remove the 
“setting needles.” 


Do the same with the wings on the 
other side. If the butterfly is small, 
these papers may be all that is neces- 
sary. If the body is large, place one 
Or more papers across the body and 
pin. Then remove the setting needle 
through the body. It is best to hold the 
body down with the tweezers while 
withdrawing the needle so the body 
will not be brought up with the needle. 

The butterflies may be allowed to 
dry for two or three days and should 
then be removed from the board and 
placed between cotton layers in a box 
until ready to use. 


[I YOU ARE NOT ready to use the 
butterflies at once, or if it is not 
convenient to spread them as soon as 
captured, they can be left as they come 
from the cyanide bottle and placed in 
papers until needed. The butterflies 
nearly always die with their wings 
back to back and so are easy to handle 
with the tweezers, but always handle 
by the body rather than by the wings. 

The “papers” mentioned may be 
made by cutting them into an oblong 
shape a little longer than wide. Then 
fold the paper over at an angle of 90 
degrees. Then fold over each end. This 


makes a triangular envelope. These 
may be stored in a box of any kind 
but it is best to place some naphthaline 
crystals or moth balls in the box as 
some insects like to eat the bodies. 

These dried butterflies may be 
spread by placing them 10 or 12 hours 
in a humidor made by putting a wet 
sponge in a bottle and covering it with 
a piece of cardboard. The bodies will 
be softened by this process and the 
butterflies may then be spread in the 
usual fashion. 


If you are careful, you will not need 
to spread them at all when using with 
a paper body. You can carefully ‘break 
off the wings very close to the body 
and the feelers close to the heads. 

The paper bodies may be cut and 
painted with water color paint in imi- 
tation of the real color of the body. 
Tt is even possible to buy these already 
cut out and painted. 

In mounting the wings to the paper 
body, place them in the same position 
described in the spreading and fasten 
to the back of the body with a tiny 
drop of glue. The feelers are attached 
to the head in the same way. If the 
feelers are broken, a good substitute 
is made from black horsehairs. 


A™ KIND OF flowers or grasses 
that press well may be gathered 
and pressed. One has to avoid heavy 
blooms or heavy or thick leaves. Gar- 
den flowers as well as wild flowers may 
be used. Some do not keep their colors 
well when dried. Larkspur, blue, pink 
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and white are good varieties. Mari- 
golds, baby breath, Queen Anne’s lace 
are good. Many kinds of grasses are 
available. These may be used in their 
natural colors or may be dyed to add 
color to the finished product. 

One of the most beautiful and profit- 
able pieces to make is the serving tray. 
I make mine 12 by 18 inches outside, 
which gives an 11 by 17 glass. 

First, I cut a piece of cardboard 11 
by 17 inches. On this I put a piece of 
variegated paper the same size, which 
is available at paper houses. Over this 
I put milkweed floss. This is gathered 
in the fall before the pods open and 
stored in a dry place to dry. I put rub- 
ber bands around the pods so they 
cannot open and let the floss escape. 

As the floss is very light and blows 
with a breath, much care must be 
taken. I make a frame from light wood 
just’a little larger than the glass and 
about four inches high. This I set over 
the paper background. I then fill this 
to the top with floss, picking out all 
seeds. Most of the seeds may be re- 
moved before putting the floss in, by 
pressing the mass of floss on removing 
it from the pod and by picking the re- 
mainder off with the tweezers. 


wo THE FRAME is full, I put 
the glass carefully over the floss 
and press it down as much as I can. 
I remove the glass and place my flower 
sprays, grasses and butterflies on the 
floss. The butterflies are placed as 


(Continued on Page 63) 


Making trays like these, decorated with butterflies and pressed flowers and 
grasses, has yielded Harry L. Spooner hours of creative pleasure as well as 


sizeable financial returns. 
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By trial and error a Florida couple discovers how 
to have fun and make a neat profit raising ducks. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


WE LEARNED ABOUT DUCKS 
--froin DUCKS 


Maria Morausky 


R“2s DUCKS may not be amusing 

to a farmer, but to me, a city-bred 
woman who never raised anything live 
in her life until I went to live in the 
small town of Lakeland, Florida, rais- 
ing ducks is definitely fun—a perfect 
hobby. 

I started raising them in self-pro- 
tection—to defeat the high cost of 
living. “Ducks are food,” I told my 
husband, with the air of one discover- 
ing a profound truth. “With the short- 
age of meat...” 

“I know all that,” he said impat- 
iently. “But we don’t know anything 
about duck raising. Besides, we have 
only two lots by the house, and you 
can not crowd fowl. They may get 
sick.” 

“How do you know ours will get 
sick?” I countered. “Let's find out 
everything about them before we try 
this duck business.” 

The “everything” we learned at first 
consisted of a small booklet which you 
can get from the Department of Agri- 
culture, for the asking. If you send to 
Washington for it, enclose postage. 
In most cities, there are home demon- 
stration bureaus which have booklets 
of information on numerous subjects 
of specific interest not only to a home 
maker but to a person trying to cut 
down expenses by making or growing 
something easy and useful, ducks in- 
cluded. 


OU CAN GET SOME important 

“duck” information from the gov- 
ernment booklet. But for more tang- 
ible instruction, ask a person who 
actually tried duck raising in your lo- 
cality, because conditions vary from 
state to state, and even from town to 
town. 

Well, we went to the nearest neigh- 
bor who raised a few ducks, and plied 
him with questions. 

Unfortunately, he said yes to almost 
everything favorable we expected, for 
a private reason: he had a flock of 
ducklings he wanted to sell. Encour- 
aged by his yessing, we bought 16 very 
young ducklings and triumphantly bore 
them home. 

With a few feet of foot-high chicken 
wire, my husband built an enclosure 
next to the garage, placed in it a large 
empty box with one side removed, 
padded the bottom with straw, and 
let the ducklings out. 

I don’t know to this day how the 
poor things survived. It must have 
been because ducks are very hardy. 

To be sure, we gave ours water, 
starting mash, fresh grass cuttings, 
and shelter. But ducks hate unfamiliar 
shelter, they will choke on mash unless 
you dampen it to crumbly consistency, 
and will muddy the water by swim- 
ming in it. Besides, there were rats 
in that adjacent garage, and rats love 
duck meat. 


Y AND BY, we discovered all our 
mistakes. Noticing that the over- 
dose of food grew moldy in the hop- 
pers, we started giving the ducklings 
only as much as they could clean up 
in a few minutes during feeding time; 
we fed them at first four times a day, 
then three, then, when they were 
feathered, only twice a day, in the 
morning and at night, always adding 
fresh grass or edible weeds to their 
diet, and keeping before them crushed 
oyster shell. 

Drinking water was given to them 
in protected fountains, so they could 
not swim in it. Much as I loved to 
watch them swim, I restricted their 
water frolics to half an hour in sun- 
shine, because I learned from a more 
truthful farmer that ducks might catch 
cold if allowed to swim too often 
before they exchange their pin feathers 
for the nature-greased grown up feath- 
ers. Surely, wild ducklings swim all the 
time, but their mortality is appalling 
compared to domesticated ones. 

Learning that the ducklings would 
not go into the shelter, even in the 
rain, we would just grab them on cold 
nights, and put them on the front 
porch, in a large box covered with 
burlap, before we reached the stage 
of being able to afford a brooder. 


HEN THE DUCKLINGS were about 
six weeks old, they started eating 
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One of the things Maria Moravsky 
and her husband learned from their 
duck raising hobby is not to let duck- 
lings swim long when very young. In- 
stead let them just take a bath in sun- 
shine, in a small basin. Otherwise they 
might exhaust themselves, if following 
large ducks swimming endlessly. 


so heartily that they became a notice- 
able expense, especially with my hus- 
band’s habit of over-feeding any of 
his animals, for fear that the “poor 
things may still be hungry.” Even when 
we had hundreds of them, he still 
treated the ducks as pets. 

A neighboring farmer came to the 
rescue again by telling us: 

“Don’t worry about the critters 
eatin’ you out of house and home. 
They are now at their eatingest. When 
grown up, they'll slow down. But don’t 
you overkeep them! Sell them when 
they're young, so you'll get more for 
them than they cost you to raise. If 
you overkeep them, you'll be the 
losers.” 

All potential duck breeders should re- 
member this advice. Selecting the right 
time for selling your ducks makes all 
the difference between profit and loss. 

To time the selling, I would take 
orders for them weeks in advance. As 
ours were mostly Indian Runners, 
which grow uniformly to only about 
four pounds, most neighbors were 
easy Customers. 

This is also worth remembering. 


- Other breeds of ducks, like Muscovies, 


grow at times to enormous propor- 
tions (we had one prize winner, named 
Battleship, which weighed 14 pounds). 
Then they canbe sold only to a large 
family, for a special feast. However, 
Muscovies are noiseless, taste fine, and 
so are excellent for keeping for home 
consumption. 


F YOU WANT to raise ducks for fun 
and profit, by all means keep Indian 
Runners: they are beautiful to look at, 
with their snow-white feathers and up- 
tight carriage, small enough to pet, 
and uniform sellers. 


Besides selling them to neighbors, 
we take ours to the Farmer's Market. 
There are such markets in most pro- 
gressive towns. The farmers of Lake- 
land, Florida, where we had our two 
city lots duck farm, do not need to 
pay for the use of the market stall. 
It is first come first served, and every 
farmer grabs the first stall he finds 
empty. Yet, according to an unspoken 
gentlemen’s agreement, your neighbors 
usually leave vacant the stall which you 
usually occupy. Relying on this custom, 
we nailed to a roomy front stall a sign: 

“TED & MARIA DUCK FARM” 


WW TIME, WE learned more use- 
ful things about our ducks: In- 
dian Runners do not set, but are pro- 
digious layers; one has to incubate 
them, not only under hens, as the 
government booklet advises, but in hot 
water incubators. Hot air incubators 


are not advisable, as ducks’ eggs need 
more humidity than hens’ eggs, and 
sprinkling them often is a nuisance. 
Temperature. in the incubator should 
be kept around 101 to 102 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and somewhat higher just 
before the ducklings begin to hatch. 
After the fifth day in the incubator, 
turn the eggs twice a day. 

After the first five or six days in the 
incubator, take the eggs out for a few 
minutes, and test them for fertility, 
placing each egg between a source of 
light and a small funnel which you 
can make of a piece of pliable card- 
board. If they are fertile, you will see 
a small speck inside the egg, which 
you will learn to recognize as an 
embryo. Replace the fertile eggs in 
the incubator. You can cook the in- 
fertile ones and mash them into your 


ducks’ food. 


(Continued on Page 58) 





ee THE BASEMENT workshop of an 
# enchanting, pre-Civil War house 
situated on Brooklyn’s historic Heights, 
a learned scientist revels in a hobby 
which has also become a lucrative 
part-time business. The scientist is 
George Henshaw Childs, a staff assoc- 
iate at the American Museum - of 
Natural History, New York City. His 
hobby? The fashioning of miniature 
flora and fauna which are correct down 
to the smallest detail of line, form and 
coloring. “About as big as an inch” 
aptly describes these plaster figurines, 
the majority of which are only 1/60th 
their normal size. 

“How did I get started?” Dr. Childs 
ponders the question, briefly. “Well — 
about fifteen years ago, one of my 
colleagues at the Museum was amus- 
ing himself by building a small replica 
of his apartment. He had the furnish- 
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ings all done, even to tiny tomes for 
the midget bookshelves in his den; 
but when it came to reproducing a 
pair of prized moose heads that 
adorned the fireplace, my friend was 
stumped. He asked me to try it. And 
that,” concludes the doctor, with an 
infectious chuckle, “is how my hobby 
was born.” 


ONSTRUCTION OF THE moose 

sheads proved unexpectedly fascin- 
ating and evoked such enthusiasm from 
all who saw them that Mrs. Childs 
urged her husband to make something 
similar for favors to be used at their 
next dinner party. The result is a 
familiar story to many hobbyists. Re- 
cipients of the unusual gifts showed 
them to friends and relatives, requests 
for duplicates began arriving; and be- 
fore they quite realized what was hap- 





TABLE 


Helen Bowen 


When he paints one of his miniature 
animals, Dr. George H. Childs seeks 
lifelike perfection of coloring. He uses 
oil paints and a fine brush. 


pening, George and Lois Childs found 
themselves working nights until all 
hours, in an effort to supply a steady 
stream of orders. 

Mrs. Childs, by the way, is a delight- 
ful and talented person herself. For- 
merly a ballet dancer, she is now “vice 
president in charge of preparations’ 
for her versatile mate’s side line; a job 
requiring almost as much time and 
labor as the “president” devotes to his 
hobby. Incidentally, those two factors 
—time and labor—constitute the main 
expenditures, and pay the real divi- 
dends, in this venture. Materials for 
making the figurines cost next to noth- 
ing and could be assembled by almost 
anyone, since they consist chiefly of 
such oddments as shredded paper, bits 
of old glass and celluloid, some thread 
and twine, shellac, fine wire and plaster 
of Paris. 
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A scientist relaxes and profits by creating lifelike groups of minia- 


ture animals and birds which bring up to $250 each. 


TOP 200 


These mainstays properly prepared 
and at hand, the sculptor begins work 
by takig a length of wire and bend- 
ing it into the form of whatever bird, 
beast or fish he has in mind. Over 
this, using a small paint brush, he 
spreads a basic coat of plaster of Paris 
that has been moistened to about the 
consistency of cottage cheese. Short, 
uncovered lengths of wire are left 
hanging from the creature’s feet, to 
serve later as fastenets when slipped 
into perforations in the splatform on 
which the figure is mounted. 


HE MODEL IS now baked until 

thoroughly dry in a simple, ply- 
wood oven. Built by Dr. Childs, him- 
self, this oven is heated with an ordin- 
ary 100-watt bulb; and hinged doors 
which seal in the heat, also permit 
easy placement and withdrawal of 
work. Several more thin layers of plas- 
ter are applied, each being baked 
dry before the next one is added. 






Brooklyn scientist, as a hobby. 


This roughing-out operation com- 
pleted, the artist proceeds to build up 
his model with additional plaster, 
sculpturing it with infinite care and 
making each part precisely to scale. 
Occasional errors are remedied 
promptly, either with a small-bladed 
knife or a scalpel. The entire cast is 
then given a coat of shellac prior to 
the final, all-important, true-to-nature 
paint job. 

For this, oil paints are used. Au- 
thentic descriptions are consulted, illus- 
trations studied intently. The fur of 
animals is a comparatively easy color- 
ing job according to Dr. Childs who, 
although he finds bird plumage more 
difficult, has nevertheless copied to 
perfection the variegated feathers of 
wild turkey, peacock and ruffed grouse. 


The painted figure gets another 
final baking to insure its. being thor- 
oughly dry, since moisture might form 
a destructive vapor inside the bell 
glass which covers the finished product. 








These little glass domes, it should be 
noted, are not fastened down perman- 
ently because temperature changes 
might cause too tightly fixed glass to 
crack. Furthermore, should the figure 
inside it need repairing, for one reason 
or another, the glass would have to be 
removed. > 


A LTHOUGH GROUPED FIGURES have 
long since been a part of the 


-artist’s work, in the early stages of his 


hobby, he ‘attempted only single pieces 
—all of -which continue to be in de- 
mand. Particularly noteworthy among 
these are a running giraffe; an inch- 
high mare with tiny foal standing 
beside her; an exquisite flamingo, so 
real that one expects to see it take 
wing, any moment. 

The artist delights in adding ap- 
propriate detail touches. For example, 
in one of his smaller pieces, a pair 
of blue herons stand gazing fixedly 

(Continued on Page 50) 


This jungle scene is one of the most elaborate of the miniature animal groups fashioned by Dr. George H. Childs, 


(Top, Left) Ethel Virga bends wire 
to conform to a design traced in chalk. 
This is the beginning of what will fin- 


ally be a wire version of a modern 
miss. 


(Below) This wire bird cage was pa® 
terned after an old fair building. In 
m final form it is a palace for any 

ird. 


(Below) Screening, real chicken 
feathers, a wire body and the imagina- 
tion and talent of Ethel Virga and Her- 
man Goustin produce this droll fowl. 


(Below, Right) Chicken wire and 
copper screening,—that’s what _ this 
little girl is made of. 


Photographs by 
Pickow from 
Three Lions. 





A 

Novel 
Artistic 
Medium 


Ww SHEET METAL and soldering 
irons give unusual expression 
to the talent and skill of both Ethel 
Virga and Herman Goustin. 

Ethel and Herman met at Cooper 
Union Art school in New York City 
where they shared the fancy of creating 
displays with wire, sheet metal and gal- 
vanized iron. Their imagination, orig- 
inality and unusual technique result 
in wire creations that are sometimes 
real, sometimes fantastic, and serious or 
humorous, according to their creators’ 
moods. ; 

The actual process of wire “sculp- 
ture” is not too difficult for the inex- 
perienced hobby lover. Sketch or trace 
a design and then bend wire to the 
sketched shape. Solder the corners or 
joints of the desired figure and before 
you realize it, you have created a wire 
picture. 

After simple designs are mastered, 
several metals can be employed and the 
designs can be more complicated and 
take on a third dimension. Before 
long, the artistic possibilities of chicken 
wire, window screening and other 
simple household materials will become 
apparent to you and lend themselves to 
interesting wire patterns. 

Not all can achieve the results that 
Ethel Virga and Herman Goustin have 
attained, but even a mere doodler can 
have fun at this artistic wire game. 


(Top, Right) An idea from the 
depths of the South Seas is material- 
ized from left-over screens and wires 
by the nimble fingers of Ethel. Virga 
and Herman Goustin. 


(Right, Center) From the West 
comes the spirit of this cowboy; from 
a sheet of metal and roll of wire comes 
his substance. 


(Bottom, Right) The Spirit of 
Spring in wire, sheet metal and paper 
flowers. If you have a different idea, 
you’re perfectly free to create your 
own spring mood. 
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The success of hand drawn post cards among her college mates starts a young artist 
on a promising career. 


CAMPUS CAREERIST 


Betty Gardner 


RGENTINE-BORN Esme Tashof, now 
of New York, never dreamed she 
would step knee-deep into her own 
business enterprise merely by making 
line sketches of her friends and family 
in pen and ink as a hobby. She started 
several years ago when her sister was 
being courted, and drew a series of 
sketches of each stage of the romance, 
including the honeymoon. Her family 
was so impressed that they all wanted 
duplicate copies. 

Several years later, after Miss Tashof 
enrolled in Syracuse University’s Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, she began again to 
sketch and doodle little happenings 
among her friends on the campus. She 
sketched them rapidly with ball point 
pen and India ink, and then colored 
them by hand. 

It was then that Miss Tashof got 
the idea of putting the sketches on 
post cards and selling them on the 
campus, and that’s exactly what she 
did. After staying up many nights 
sketching hundreds of cards, and fall- 
ing somewhat behind in her school 
work, she decided to have them 
printed. And so the “Campus Cuties,” 
a series of nine post cards depicting 
college life, were born. 

She had several thousand printed in 
black and white, and then painted them 


in water colors by hand. They went 
on sale in the university book store and 
sold so successfully that Miss Tashof 
was forced to get herself a business 
manager to help with the distribution 
to colleges throughout the country. 


HE ENTERPRISE was run in a busi- 
ness-like manner. Miss Tashof 
kept records of the numbers printed 
and sold, and her black book of figures 
was seldom out of her hands. She had 
a representative in every residential 
center on the campus, and went around 
weekly with a leather case, displaying 
the Cuties and giving a sales talk. The 
idea caught on, and the business is still 
going strong, although Miss Tashof 
has left school. Through her post card 
hobby, she was also “discovered” by a 
popular greeting card establishment, 
for which she is now working in New 
York City. , 
Miss Tashof, a dark-haired, exotic 
young woman, was educated in a Cath- 
olic convent as a child, and was al- 
ways interested in art and painting. 
Her family moved to Washington, D. 
C., and later she enrolled at Syracuse. 
As an underclassman, she gained 
recognition for her humorous cartoons 
in the college paper, and for winning 
innumerable prizes in poster contests 
and drawing competitions. 


ER CLASSMATES. remember Miss 
Tashof’s letters home and the il- 
lustrations and sketches accompanying 
them to hef family. They remember 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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UNCLE SAM’S HOBBY 
IS HOBBYISTS 


y= IS YOUR hobby? That is 
the question Uncle Sam, 
through the Government Printing Of- 
fice, is asking in one of its latest free 
circulars. In this printed bulletin your 
star-spangled Uncle lists a number of 
hobby suggestions that you might care 
to take up, and the names of nomin- 
ally-priced government booklets which 
can authoritatively and officially ad- 
vise and inform you on these hobbies, 
many of which, the G. P. O. points out, 
are profitmaking. A few of the di- 
verse hobbies listed by the G.-P. O. 
are growing roses, interior decorating, 
meteorology, squab and rabbit raising, 
sewing, cooking, leather craft and 
stamp collecting. The free circular, 
What is Your Hobby?, is currently 
being revised but is expected to be 
teady for distribution some time this 
month or next. ADDRESS: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


LEARN A PROFITABLE HOBBY 


I bss DECORATING, Tailoring and 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Jewelry, 
Metal craft, Art. Do these sound like 
enjoyable feminine hobbies that you 
would like to turn into full time profit- 
able jobs or businesses? The Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor 
tells you how in its leaflet. Training 
for Jobs for Women and Girls, (Leaf- 
let No. 1-1947). According to this 
concise leaflet, free day and’ evening 
classes in these and other equally in- 
teresting pastimes are offered in your 
local trade or high schools, in many 
Cities and towns. Other courses can 
be started on request, provided, of 
course, that a minimum of ten _per- 
sons want to take the same course. 
Thus, if you intend to operate a hobby 
store or shop, you may want to ask 
that a class in “How to Run a Small 
Business” be started. By way of ex- 
ample of the types of courses some 
communities have initiated, the 
Women’s Bureau reports that the 









How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


Miller Vocational High School in Min- 
neapolis offers training in metal arts, 
which prepares students to enter the 
jewelry trade. In Louisville, girls in 
the Theodore Ahrens Trade School are 
taught commercial art, including fash- 
ion drawing, layout, and figure draw- 
ing. Send for this leaflet and learn 
how you can obtain free training for 
hobby jobs and businesses. ADDRESS: 
Women’s Bureau, Department of La- 
bor, Washington 25, D. C. 


ATTENTION: 
BUTTON GLUTTONS 


EEP ON THE lookout for an un- 
usually excellent historical display 
called “The Cavalcade of Button 
Fashions” which has left Washington 
and will be shown in leading cities 


. all over the United States. Conceived 


and produced by world-famous button 
creators, “The Cavalcade” traces the 
history of button designs from 1860 
down to the present. Four dioramic 
shadow boxes are used to mount but- 
tons on panels against fashion and cur- 
rent events backgrounds which are 
representative of the particular era in 
which the buttons were made. Talk 
about the romance of buttons. This 
display will give you some excellent 
ideas for the button collection you 
may be planning to start, or if you 
already have one, you can have fun 
comparing your items with those in 
the traveling collection. 


LIBRARY OF LIVING PLANTS 


VIDENTLY THE exciting contagion 

of spring fever has even managed 
to overcome our staid and stolid gov- 
ernment. Plans for developing the 
National Arbotetum have been recom- 
mended, to Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson. Established by act of Con- 
gress in 1927, the National Arboretum 
covers 395 acres in the District of 
Columbia, but very little work has been 
done on it up to date. Under the new 
plans the Arboretum .would become 
a great “library of living plants” for 
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use by students, plant scientists, and 
plant hobbyists throughout the world. 
At present, thousands of young, rare 
plants, which have been collected from 
all over the globe, are being grown 
and assembled for planting. 





SPORTS TALK FROM 
CAPITOL HILL 


O™ OF THE FIRST Senatorial sug- 
gestions made on Capitol Hill to 
reduce the national budget was to 
“turn the functions of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service back to the states,” 
As you can well imagine, this resulted 
in a bombardment of letters from 
sports hobbyists all over the United 
States. Many protested that they did 
not want to return to the days of 
game hogs, confusion and chaos that 
once existed, or to have 48 different 
sets of game laws and shooting regu- 
lations governing hunting and fishing. 

One senator—Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin—has such a high opinion 
of outdoor sports that he recently wrote 
to the Secretary of Commerce asking 
Mr. Harriman if he would care to sug- 
gest ways and means by which Con- 
gress might stimulate outdoor sports. 
Said Senator Wiley in words flattering 
to hobbyists, “As a means of recrea- 
tion and health, as a means of encour- 
aging qualities of sportsmanship, as a 
means of tourist attraction and other 
purposes, the hunting hobby-industry 
is vital to America.” 

But you don’t have to be a senator 
to help increase the pleasure of out- 
door sports. If you wish, you can 
greatly improve the fishing in your 
neighborhood lake, stream, or pond 
during this spring-tingling month of 
May, and during the warm fish- 
enticing summer months to come, by 
writing to the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, and asking for Form 3-1607, en- 
titled Application for Fish. This form 
enables you or your fish and game club 
to apply to the government for fish 
to restock your favorite stream. The 
F and W Service will do so free of 
charge, provided, of course, that the 
stream needs restocking, and that the 
fish will not be used for commercial 
purposes. ADDRESS: Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois. 


HONEY OF A MONEY HOBBY 


Rass BEES IS currently one of the 
surest ways to turn a hobby into 
a profitable business. According to 

(Continued on Page 59) 









The Powell miniature symphony with 100 six-inch musicians complete 
with white ties and tails. Mr. Saulbert Stokanini stands on the podium con- 


ducting. 


The Littlest & 


EVEN YEARS AGO a Denver 

physician and his wife, both lovers 
of fine music, wondered what they 
could do to help create interest in the 
Denver Symphony orchestra, which 
at that time was having tough sledding, 
financially. It occurred to them that 
perhaps the display of a miniature re- 
production of a symphony orchestra 
might direct attention to the Denver 
musical organization, and so enlist 
widespread support for it. 

“You make the musical instruments,” 
Mrs. Cuthbert Powell challenged her 
husband, “and I'll make the little fig- 
ures to ‘play’ them.” 

Busy as he was with his practice, 
and inexperienced in the making of 
either full size or miniature musical 
instruments, Dr. Powell agreed. To- 
day, after seven years of happy leisure 
time activity, the Powells have created 
a miniature symphony of 100 musi- 
cians, each dressed in formal evening 
clothing, seated in small gilt chairs, 
autographed by many of the world’s 
most famous musicians. Each musician 
has his own instrument and these are 
so perfect that the drums, for instance, 
can actually be tuned. 


HOUSANDS OF PERSONS have re- 
cently viewed the Powell’s orchestra 
in the art and music room of the Den- 
ver Public Library where it has been 
on display. 
From working on their hobby, Mrs. 
Powell has gained a wide knowledge 
of ceramics, while Dr. Powell has 


Olga Edith Gunkle 


given himself a liberal education in 
the field of musical instruments and 
miniature making. Before attempting 
to create the ,tiny instruments, Dr. 
Powell read everything he could find 
about instruments and the art of mak- 
ing ‘miniatures. He also studied closely 
full scale instruments which he bor- 
rowed from members of the orchestra 
so that he could see just how a real 
bassoon, for example, is constructed. 
Photostatic scores, adjustable music 
stands and realistic instruments are 
held by the tiny five-inch characters 
in the “little symphony” under the 


baton of the white-haired conductor, - 


dubbed “Saulbert Stokanini” by his 
creators. 


HE LILLIPUTIAN musicians are 

built on a scale of one inch to one 
foot, with ceramic heads, hands and 
feet which were cast in plaster, and 
pliable cloth bodies. Each figure has 
features, hair and a facial expression 
different from the others. A bald vio- 
linist sits opposite a white-haired gen- 
tleman with Van’ Dyke beard and 
spectacles, while a five-inch blonde 
young lady with peach bloom com- 
plexion faces a handsome gentleman 
with curly black hair and wing collar. 
The six ladies in the orchestra are 
dressed in black dresses and wear neck- 
laces, and the men wear tail coats and 
dress shirts, with “pearl” or “diamond” 
studs. Two ladies with angel miens 
touch golden harps, three play strings 
and one plays a “grand piano” all of 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Over a 7-year period a 
Denver physician and his 
wife entertain and educate 
themselves by creating a 
100-piece miniature 
orchestra. 


three inches tall. 

The musicians are “playing” all the 
regulation instruments. Each is fash- 
ioned from materials like those in their 
larger counterparts: violins are wooden, 
while French horns and clarinets are 
metal. The harps have gold silk threads 
for strings, the kettle drums can be 
tuned, bassoons, oboes, flutes, triangles, 
and xylophones in realistic array are 
all represented in the orchestra. One 
feels like a Gulliver looking in at the 
tiny stage with its one-inch podium 
and black frocked musicians. 


HE CHAIRS ON which the musicians 

sit have the autographs of world 
famous conductors, composers, instru- 
mentalists and singers on the top side 
of the seat or on the actual instruments. 
Included are the autographs of Fritz 
Kreisler, Robert Casadesus, Lauritz 
Melchior, Yehudi Menuhin, Serge 
Koussevitzky, R. Burgen, Toscanini, 
Benjamin Kohon, Harvey Glantz, E. 
Adams, Josef Hofmann, Josephine An- 
toine, Grace Moore, Lily Pons, Bella 
Bartok, Nino Martini, Jose Iturbi, 
Eugene List, Anna Kaskas, Alexander 
Kipnis, Sari Biro, Hans Heniot, Gar- 
dell Simons, Ernst Bacon and many 
others. 

Musicians, posed in various posi- 
tions, are supposedly looking at a 
score of The New World Symphony; 
some have their violin bows in play- 
ing positions, while others seem to be 
awaiting their cue from the conductor. 
In the background eight players stand 
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at the cellos and bass viols; in the fore- 
ground of the enclosed stage, facing 
each other, are the first and second 
chair violins; farther back the wood- 
winds and basses are arranged in con- 
ventional places, with the two harps at 
the extreme right facing the audience. 
A piano and celesta grace the stage. 
A wooden plate directly in front of 
the podium proclaims the set to be 
“The Powell Symphony Orchestra.” 


You almost imagine you hear flute 
obligatos, violin cadenzas and the low 
tones from the bassoon, as you look 
at the symphony. The variety of facial 
expressions is amazing. Some musi- 
cians have a fringe of hair, some have 
abundant curly hair, some have real- 
istic mustaches. 


LS fame THE POWELLS display their 
orchestra, they include glass cases 
in which one may see how they made 
the little people, for here are the be- 
hind-the-scenes secrets of the Lilli- 
putian musicians. 


Heads were cast of fire clay in plas- 
ter of Paris molds—each mold in two 
parts. When the heads were completed 
they looked like old-fashioned doll 
heads. Then hair and facial expressions 
were painted on. The feet were cast 
and so were the hands. The shoes are 
black and the hands are flesh colored. 
Meantime the body of pink cloth was 
made. This body looks like a small 
sachet bag and is about 2 1/2 inches 
long, with wire attached at the top 
and bottom to which the legs and arms 
will be fastened. 

Next the creators attached head, 
arms and legs. Then with Parisian-like 
precision began the dressing. Black 
trousers with a shiny striped band up 
the side for the men, white shirts, that 
delight little girls who love “doll 
clothes,” then tail coats. 


Tiny wire spectacles were fashioned 
for those members of the orchestra 
who needed glasses; bits of seed pearl 
were used for the shirt studs, and for 
the ladies, chiffon dresses completed 
the wardrobe ensemble. 


- ANOTHER CASE ate displayed the 
instruments in the making. Soft 
wood was carved into 1 1/4-inch sec- 
tions for the violins and 3 1/2-inch 
heights for the cellos, with the wood for 
the harps about six inches. Brown var- 
nish stain went on the violins and 
cellos and then the strings were at- 
tached. Skin was stretched over the 
realistic metal kettle drums. 

Mrs. Powell, who collected the auto- 





Dr. and Mrs. Cuthbert Powell complete a harp and contra-bassoon in the 
Powell workshop. Mrs. Powell strung the stringed instruments after her husband 
made them. The casts on the table were used in making the musicians’ heads. 
The chairs are Sheraton with seats left white for autographs. 


graphs for the chairs and instruments, 
received this amusing note from the 
noted musician and conductor, Walter 
Damrosch: 


“Dear Mrs. Powell: 

I have dutifully followed your 
suggestion and have written my 
name on that charming little 
chair. I am now curious as to 
what particular musician is going 
to ‘sit’ on me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Walter Damrosch.” 


In honor of Mr. Damrosch, the 
Powells designated their miniature 
Jascha Heifetz to occupy the Damrosch 


chair. 


HE COMPLETE STAGE, enclose: 21: 
glass, is about 5 1/2 feet wide and 
extends back about 4 1/2 feet in a 
circular effect. Three-levels of warm 
rust-colored linoleum .make up the 





floor on which the musicians’ chairs 
are placed. 

Grown men and women often stand 
spellbound for as long as half an hour 
gazing into the stage at the musicians. 
“Aren't they interesting!” “Think of 
the work!” “Imagine making all this 
—and the clothes, too!” Those are 
typical of the comments. 

As Jacob worked seven years to 
win a bride, so did the Powells work 
seven years to create one hundred mu- 
sicians with realistic instruments and 
one huridred chairs, plus an enclosed 
stage with two doors on either side, 
complete with metal handles. 

The Making of Musical Instruments 
by T. Campbell Young and The His- 
tory of Musical Instruments by Karl 
Geirenger are books which the Powells 
found very useful in furthering their 
hobby and other persons who are in- 
terested in creating similar miniatures 
might profitably read the two volumes, 
say the Powells. 
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Entertaining their young 
relatives with illustrated 
stories leads the Martin 
brothers into a literary en- 
terprise that wins them 
national fame. 


Richard J. Sterne 


Bernard Martin sketches the title character of the Martin brothers’ best HE GIs AT Barksdale Field, Louisi- 
selling children’s book, LITTLE SQUEEGY BUG, which has sold more than ana, used to call the tall, handsome 
60,000 copies. - editor of their camp newspaper, “Ser- 

geant Squeegy Bug,” but it was the 
kind of ribbing that paid off. 

“Sergeant Squeegy Bug” is now civi- 
lian Bill Martin, Jr., and his erstwhile 
hobby of conjuring children’s stories is 
now his profession. His Little Squeegy — 
Bug, cleverly illustrated by his brother 
Bernard, also an ex-AAF sergeant, has 
sold 60,000 copies in, its first year of 
publication, and the Martin brothers’ 
more recent stories, Chicken Chuck and 
Rosy Nose, are receiving comparable 
approval. 

Bill and Bernard Martin’s success is 
like a Cinderella story, although it 
springs from hard work and deter- 
mined effort. It started as a hobby 
while they were both in the army, 
though not stationed at the same fields. 


FORMER SCHOOL teacher who had 

attracted national attention with 
stage productions of classic fairy tales, 
Bill wrote juvenile stories while in ser-. 
vice, primarily for the entertainment of 
his own youngster and the neighbor- 
hood kids, to whom he mailed them. 
The stories varied from jingling narra- 
tives to dramatic adventure. 

Then one Sunday afternoon at Barks- 
dale Field, when Bill was puiling the 
dog-watch at the camp newspaper of- 
fice, he drafted a flowing recitation 
about a little “nobody” squeegy bug 
who wanted to be a bumblebee so he 
could fly on silver wings and carry a 
gun in his tail. The Air Corps parallel 
that found its way into the story de- 
lighted the Gls, even though their type 
of “story” was definitely not a juve- 
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ro rus NATION'S 
CHILDREN 


nile, Bill remembers with a chuckle. 

“There was something about the 
name, ‘Little Squeegy Bug,’ that 
clicked,” the 31-year-old father recalls. 
“From that time on, the fellows called 
me ‘Sergeant Squeegy Bug’ for most 
of them had children of their own or 
had a special nephew or neighbor at 
the right age for the story. The whole 
idea seemed to interest them and they 
found a nostalgic pleasure in that sim- 
ple story.” 


URING FURLOUGHS Bill retcld the 

stories for his relatives, while Ber- 

natd sketched illustrations of the char- 

acters. It proved to be leisurely bed- 

time entertainment for the younger 
members of the Martin clan. 

In the early part of 1943, Bernard, 
who was stationed at the Coffeyville, 
Kansas army air base, was hospitalized 
for a prolonged period. Realizing his 
need for an occupational hobby that 
would offer him some escape from his 
physical condition, Bernard’s wife, 
Maxine, wrote Bill for some of the 
children’s stories. “I knew if we could 
get Bernard interested in something, 
his recuperation would be speeded,” 
she recalls. 

The juvenile stories served the pur- 
pose. Soon Bernard was spending sev- 
eral hours a day, lying flat on his back, 
sketching continuity illustrations for 
Bill’s stories. 


| Sprite HIS DISCHARGE from ac- 
tive duty, Bernard returned to 





HAUNCHY THE SpiDER 


civilian life, only to be hospitalized 
for a major spinal operation. Again 
the juvenile stories served a purpose. 
Friends who visited Bernard saw his 
illustrations, read the stories, and in- 
sisted that they be published. 

Bill and Bernard were not too im- 








Buzzer Tue BumBtesee 


pressed with the idea of commercializ- 
ing their hobby, but finally they agreed 
that—if children in general liked their 
stories—they would submit them to a 

publisher. 
Because Bernard was unable to as- 
(Continued on Page 56) 


Children know best what they like in the way of stories, says Bill Martin, 
and when they tell him what’s wrong with one of his manuscripts he changes it 


in accordance with their advice. 
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A Seattle gardening 
hobbyist sees his income 
from an acre of celery 
rise annually. 


— 
rom 


| eons JOHNSTONE IS no ex- 
pert agriculturist. Nor does he 
know much about farming. He is just 
an ordinary fellow who works in an 
office during the day. But after supper, 
when weather permits, you will see him 
out on his one-acre plot just beyond 
the city limits of Seattle, Washington, 
digging at his hobby—growing celery. 
Last year from his one acre of the 
“apium graveolens’—or celery, if you 
prefer—he pulled down, or up, $1,825 
in his spare time. And with Frank, it 
is just a hobby—but a very profitable 
one. 

Johnstone is a quiet, determined 
man in his early forties. He started 
his celery-growing hobby back in 1945. 
He netted a return of $1,372 the first 
year. And he did all the work only in 
spare time. 

Last year Johnstone wondered if he 
was an exception in this celery grow- 
ing business. He investigated. 

To his surprise he learned that in 
1945 the average celery grower en- 
joyed a return of $1,400 an acre from 
the vegetable. He also learned that 
increased demand for it was the prin- 
cipal reason for a larger return in 1946 
than he had realized in 1945. 


OHNSTONE HAS LEARNED a 
lot since he started his celery- 
growing hobby. He has learned that 
the price of celery is based upon de- 
mand, grade and tenderness, among 
other things. He found out that celery 
growers in the state of Washington 
alone realized $944 an acre in 1944, 
and that since then the price has risen 
steadily to a top of $4.50 a crate in 
January of 1947. 
Johnstone discovered that last year 
celery farmers on 470 acres in one 
state produced 550 crates per acre, a 


Ted Bentz 





Ways ts Sore Colory 


There are many ways to serve 
celery. It can be diced, curled or made 
into various designs. To curl, use 
tender stalks. Cut them in four inch 
pieces. Slash ends down lengthwise 
and drop them into ice water. They 
will curl in about an hour. Lay 
them on a platter, stuff with cream 
cheese mixtures, olives and sprinkle 
chopped nuts over the mixture, with 
a touch of candied ginger, and mix 
the concoction to a paste with soft 
cheese and mayonnaise. 


@LCREAM OF CELERY soup is most 
nutritious. Creamed celery with Brazil 
nuts makes a delicious vegetable dish. 
Take a bunch of celery, 2 cups of 
medium cream sauce, and 1 cup of 
coarsely sliced nuts. Clean and slice 
the celery. Cook for ten minutes in 
water with a sprinkle of salt added. 
Add drained water to cream sauce 
and combine sauce, celery and nuts. 
Simmer for a few minutes. Serve. 
@.A CUP OF CHOPPED celery added | 
to creamed chicken or other creamed 
fowl served on toast adds to the bulk 
and provides additional nourishment. 
@LDICED CELERY, served cold, mixed 
with apples or other fruits makes a 
tasty dish. 

@LCABBAGE SALADS MAY be in- 
creased in nutritive value by mixing 
with the sliced threads of chopped 
celery. 

@LCELERY MEAT BALLS have recently 
become popular. For five use 4 — 
pound lean meat, 1 cup chopped 
celery, 1 cup cracker crumbs, 1 
chopped onion, 3 ground carrots, 1 
tablespoon chopped parsley, 1 egg, 
1 tablespoon flour. Mix, shape into 
ball, roll in flour. Brown the balls 
in, hot fat and cover with boiling 
water. Simmer for about an hour in 
covered skillet. Serve. 











total of 258,500 crates. Figured in dol- 
lars and cents, that isn’t peanuts! 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Celery _ 


Celery is so much in demand, John- 
stone says, because of its food value. 
Weight by weight, he points out, cel- 
ery actually contains more calcium, 
phosphorus and iron than oranges and 
as much vitamin A and B-1. 

“Two stalks of celery,” Johnstone 
says, “contain a greater amount of cal- 


cium, and vitamin A and B than a 
night club beef steak.” 


yeas JOHNSTONE _ FIRST 
started out with his hobby, he 
did not know how to grow anything. 
But he went over to the public library 
and discovered books that told him all 
he wanted to know about celery. 


“When you devour a stalk of fresh 
celery—or even cooked—you build up 
nerve tissue, bones, and give to your 
red corpuscles that added, extra boost,” 
Johnstone says. Then he adds with 
a grin, “Is there any wonder why peo- 
ple are simply nuts over celery?” 

Johnstone points out that you need 
no special training to become a small 
celery grower. 

“If you can grow carrots, you can 
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grow celery,” he says. “If you have 
an acre, aS I have, and a little spare 
time, you can produce this profitable 
vegetable. 

“Of course, there is a lot of hand 
labor involved. To grow any kind of 
vegetable you must first cultivate the 
land. Much time can be saved and 
labor avoided, however, after your acre 
has been cultivated.” 

After cultivation, Johnstone points 
out, machines must be forgotten in 
the growing of celery. 

“Constant weeding is necessary, after 
the replanted plant takes root or the 
seed climbs up toward light, and that 
is where the hand labor is required,” 
Johnstone explains. “You see, the 
weeds hug celery as if in love with 
the plant. These weeds must be re- 
moved lest they rob the plant of its 
growth.” 


OHNSTONE DOES ALL his culti- 

vation by hand. “Of course,” he 
explains, “cultivation between rows 
may be done by machine—at a risk 
of tearing roots, but machine cultiva- 
tion cannot be done between or around 
plants.” - 


Johnstone plants his celery seed in 
trays of 3 inches of soil along about 
March or April and keeps the trays 
in a moderately warm room in his 
basement. He allows the plants to grow 
an inch or two above the earth in 
these wooden trays in which the seed 
has been planted rather thickly in rows 
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1 inch apart. 

In late May or early June he re- 
moves the plants from the trays, al- 
lowing moist earth to cling to them 
during the process of replanting. He 
takes the trays right out to his acre 
and removes one plant at a time. He 
digs a hole about 6 inches deep for 
each plant, ten inches apart, in rows 
with at least a foot between them. He 
first places about 2 inches of manure 
in the hole and then pours about a 
quart of water into it. Following this, 
he places about 2 inches of dirt over 
the manure, places the plant into the 
hole, with a sprinkle of additional 
water, and then bunches the soil up 
around it. From them on, except for 
weeding and banking of the earth 
around the plant as it grows, nature 
does the rest. 


I YOU DO NOT get started on 
your celery hobby until May or 
June, the best way to get going is to 
buy plants from an established celery 
grower in your locality, Johnstone sug- 
gests. If that is impossible, your al- 
ternative is to plant celery seed. in 
well-fertilized soil in wooden trays 
and maintain from 80 to 90 degrees 
temperature in the room where they 
are placed. Your seed merchant will 
advise you as to what ‘constitutes 
“good” fertilizer. Be sure to keep the 
soil well moistened with luke-warm 
water. Place the trays where they can 
acquire a few hours of sunshine each 


day. When the plants appear about . 
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2 inches above the soil, transplant them 
to your field, following the same pro- 
cedure as though you had acted early 
in the year. The only difference be- 
tween late planting and early planting 
is that the former produces a late fall 
instead of a late summer harvest. 


Until the grown product is ready 
to be carted away to commission mer- 
chants or other wholesale buyers in 
the form of green stalks—or white if 
you prefer—no machine .should be 
used, Johnstone explains. He sells his 
entire production every year to com- 
mission merchants, whom you will 
find in any sizeable town. The highest 
bidder gets the lot with Johnstone, 
who makes no bones about asking top 


pay. 


FTER BEING TAKEN from the 
garden, celery should be cleaned 

and kept moist. Store in a parchment 
paper, an oiled bag or hydrator in the 
refrigerator. Allowing celery to stand 
in water will destroy its flavor and 
food value. Every part of the celery 
may be used. Tops contain food value 
for soups. Dry excess leaves and use 
them to sprinkle over special salads 
or casserole dishes. Powdered celery 
tops may be used in soups. 
“White celery is the generally recog- 
nized variety, served in fashionable 
hotels, cafes and restaurants as an ex- 
tra, for most part,’ Johnstone says. 
“But in recent years a new kind called 
‘Utah Green’ has been introduced and 
(Continued on Page $5) 





Collecting is my Hobby 


24-year-old Sheridan L. McGarry of Salt Lake City, Utah, mounts 


one of his rare Mormon coins. 


He is recognized 


in the numismatic 


field as an authority on Mormon bills and coins and his hobby is worth 


several thousand dollars. 


"Pye wach OF MONEY assert that 
they have it all over their fellow 
hobbyists. When times get bad and 
the lights are about to be turned off 
and there’s no more credit at the 
grocers—they can whip out the collec- 
tion and trade it in for warmth, food 
and security. 

Sheridan L. McGarry hopes he 
never gets in the spot where he'll 
have to take his hobby down to the 
store and try to trade it for a steak— 
because the butcher wouldn’t accept 
his bills and might become mad 
enough to pick up the cleaver—unless 
he should happen to be a brother 
collector. In that event he’d welcome 


McGarry with open arms, for the 24- 
year-old Salt Lake City, Utah boy is 
probably the foremost authority in the 
country today on Mormon money, 
and his collection of early Utah 
pioneer bills and coins is attracting 
much attention in the coin collecting 
field. Those who haven’t heard of 
him, soon will, for just as soon as 
he can finish a book entitled, Mormon 
Money, it will be published and dis- 
tributed by a large Eastern firm. 


N% ONLY HAS McGarry’s hobby 
paid off in fame, but there’s a 
monetary angle that’s hard to over- 


‘look, Although he specializes in Mor- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A chance discovery in an 
attic is the start of a law 
student’s extensive collection 
of Mormon money. 


YOUNG MAN 


Stanley Margulies 


mon currency and coins, he has a large 
general collection which totals several 
thousand dollars worth of assorted 
roots of evil. And the thing all began 
because McGarry had nothing to do 
one day eight years ago. 

He was bored, so he hied himself 
up to the family attic and began rum- 
maging through correspondence, al- 
bums, clothes, magazines, and family 
relics. He turned up, in the course 
of his aimless search, some Indian 
head pennies. The few copper pieces 
hit a hitherto hidden hobby chord— 
and before he could say “numismatics” 
McGarry was a collector. 

"Naturally, his hobby couldn’t be 
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a small one—so trunks belonging to 
friends and relatives were rummaged 
(with permission, of course) and more 
treasures came to light. Among the 
most interesting were Mormon bills 
and coins. McGarry’s family had been 
among the early settlers of the state 
and were able to give the boy some 
information—but not enough to satisfy 
the hunger known so well to hobby- 
ists. He wrote letters to leading coin 
collectors, dug in the library files and 
books for facts. And he p a ee 
the material he was looking for, but 
the fact that he had secnanee on an 
almost untouched field in the science 
of numismatics! 


WITH OLD M 


That put it squarely up to him— 
and he accepted the challenge and 
began his adventures in the realm 
of gold. Historians in the capital city 
of Utah soon came to know this 
brown-haired, blue-eyed young man. 
He got complete cooperation from the 
officials of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, who allowed him 
to poke into their well-documented 
museum and historical files. Grad- 
ually the notes started to fit together, 
the number of coins and bills grew— 
and the story became clear. There is 
still research to be done—but Mc- 
Garry has enough material on hand 
to make publication of his book a 
logical step. 


eo HIS COLLECTION, McGarry 
can trace Mormon history and 
relate it to the times. For instance, the 
first bill was printed in 1836 in Kirt- 
land, Ohio, because the church was 
hard-hit by a depression. Some of 
these bills went west with the pioneers 
who settled Salt Lake Valley in 
1847. The first Utah bill was a 
handwritten one signed by four of 
the leading church men, including 
Brigham Young. 

At first the Mormons depended 
on the barter system for all types of 
trade. But that didn’t work out so 
well and the Ohio bills were in- 
sufficient, and the handwritten ones 
unsatisfactory, for proper exchange. 
Local organizations printed their own 
(the Deseret University, stockmen, 
business houses, etc.). Then in 1849 
an English pattern-maker named Kay 


tried to make dies for gold pieces. 
The first attempt failed but he suc- 
ceeded on his second try and the 
Mormons had both clinking and fold- 
ing money. The gold was used chiefly 
to buy out-of-territory items, while 
the paper circulated within the state. 

Early designs on the gold coins 
showed a pair of clasped hands on 
the obverse (front) side which sig- 
nified strength and unity. On the re- 
verse was the miter’s cap and all- 
seeing eye. A most interesting early 
coin is one showing a lion and a 
foreign inscription on the face. Mc- 
Garry’s research shows this design to 
be quite similar to a Burmese rupee 


if 


minted ten years earlier. His guess 
is that it was brought here by church 
missionaries. The reverse of this coin 
shows a beehive, symbolizing indus- 
try, which is now the state symbol. 

Another real find was the discovery 
of a 25-cent note put out by the Great 
Salt Lake City Corporation in 1863-4. 
No other collector had suspected its 
existence until McGarry happened 
across it. 

For a while all currency was based 
on livestock values. The designs re- 
flected this with contented cattle 
staring from coins and notes. The 
problem wasn’t solved until 1908, 
when enough United States Govern- 
ment money was in circulation to 
make local printing and minting un- 
necessary. 


cGarry’s HOBBY, although it’s a 
big factor in his life, is still 
just a hobby. Even though he is be- 
coming wildly known, and even 
though his collection continues to 
grow in hard cash value, he has his 
eye set on the bar. He’s finished his 
last semester as a pre-law student at 
the University of Utah and has 
started his law course. And in addi- 
tion to studies there’s his wife, Ruth, 
and son, Sheridan Jr., to claim his 
time and attention. 

But what true hobbyist ever let a 
career or family interfere with his 
pursuit of the hobby? This soft- 
spoken, ex-Army Air Forces gunner 
is determined to make’a name among 
numismatists, . 


THE WORLD'S ON 
MAGAZINE COVERS 


Fay Rowley 


Ex MY HOBBY—collecting maga- 
zine covers. Yes, tear them right 
off the magazine. Every magazine you 
can get your hands on. Large and 
small, weekly, monthly or quarterly, it 
makes no difference. Have your friends 
and acquaintances help you out, and 
before long you will have enough 
covers to enable you to start organizing 
them into series, each with its own 
theme. 


After I had been collecting covers. 
for a while I found that I had nine or 
ten Collier’s covers of monkey cartoons 
by Lawson Wood. I immediately fixed 
them up into a humorous series. 


When I organize a group of my 
covers into a series, I take a selected 
group, having to do with a particular 
idea, and mount them upon strips of 
heavy wrapping paper. Each series con- 
tains from ten to fifteen covers. More 
than this number makes the strip too 
long to handle conveniently or requires 
too much display space. The covers 
are fastened to the paper by means of 
scotch tape at each corner. This strip 
is then folded accordion like, that is, 
one fold one way and the next fold the 


opposite way. 


I HAVE BEEN collecting covers for 
more than twenty years and [I still 
find it as interesting as when I first 
began. Human interest, progress, his- 
tory, fashions, day-by-day events and 
numerous other happenings are all 
faithfully recorded upon the covers of 
our magazines. 


For instance I have 4 series of 
Literary Digest covers of 1917-1918, 
picturing the various types of equip- 
ment used by our armed forces in 
World War I. It was interesting to 
compare these covers with those show- 
ing equipment used in World War II. 

In 1942 and 1943 the covers of 
most magazines carried the American 
flag. These make a beautiful display. 
During the war bond drives nearly all 
covers pictured a $50 War Bond. 
Women in industry created an astound- 
ing record of achievement during the 
war. Magazines honored them on their 
covers, which provided material for an 
interesting series. 

Covers of Time magazine have’ pre- 

“* (Continued 6m Page 51) 
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An Oklahoma youth’s 
collection of soil symbolizes 
the ideal of peace. 


Gathering the 
Good Earth 


Anthony and Thelma Quast 


N AN OKLAHOMA home sit row 
on row of small bottles holding 
earth from many parts of the world: 
Mount Suribachi after Old Glory was 
planted on its peak, France before the 
war, the Dutch West Indies, regions 
in our own United States. They do 
not fight—these soils which have fed 
millions of people for innumerable 
centuries. They do not fight even 
though the human beings who depend 
upon them for sustenance go from 
one war to another. If the peoples of 
the earth could live together as peace- 
ably, dreams of a real United Nations 
might become a reality. 

This very unusual collection is the 
possession of 13-year-old Jimmy Davis, 
an eighth grade student at Woodrow 
Wilson junior high school at Tulsa, 
and a son of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Davis. 
Jimmy has been saving soil since he 
was 5 years old, with the help and 
encouragement of relatives. His aunt, 
Mrs. J. A. Blankenship, conceived the 
idea and sent letters to various parts 
of the world, requesting complete 
strangers in many cases to send sam- 
ples of the earth of their countries. 
Mrs. Blankenship always sent along 
a small bottle to hold the soil and 
an inexpensive gift or souvenir, so 
that the person would be more eager 


i 


Hy 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Jimmy Davis fills a small bottle with soil from Tsing Tao, China, brought 
back by his big brother Ralph Davis, who saw much fighting with the Sixth 
Marine division in the Southwest Pacific. In the case of states in our own 
country, the label on the bottle of earth bears the name of the state, its popu- 
lation and a picture of the state capitol. 


to cooperate with her. 

She shared her samples with Jimmy 
and her niece, Joan Roberts. Joan soon 
tired of the hobby and gave her col- 
lection to Jimmy. This was before 
the war. By the time the war started 
Jimmy had soil from all but two states 
of the Union—Maine and Idaho—and 
from Trinidad, the Dutch West In- 
dies, England, Canada, Mexico, France, 
the Panama Canal Zone and Norway. 


—_ OF THE letters accompany- 
ing the soil were extremely in- 
teresting and educational for a little 
boy studying geography; as the letter 
from Aruba, Dutch West Indies, dated 
November 13, 1938, It read: “Aruba 


is a small windswept island. The soil 
here is very poor and must be heavily 
fertilized in order to grow anything. 
Thére is very little foodstuff grown 
on the island; just some tomatoes, let- 
tuce and maize which is grown by the 
natives during the rainy season and 
is used for the most part for their 
own consumption. All our foodstuff— 
and the drinking water—is brought 
in by boats from the United States. 
Thank you for the snapshot of Tyrone 
Power and also the little Indian. I 
am sending the soil and also a piece 
of coral and a small shell which we 
picked up locally. They are very plen- 
tiful around here. I hope you will like 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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callcting BULLWNS and rin 


Margaret C. Ruffner 


A’ 17, Avis Freedlund of Chicago, 
Illinois, has insured herself against 
the possibility of a lonely life through 
her twofold hobby. During the five 
years since she started to collect but- 
tons, Avis has amassed more than 30,- 
000 of them, some of which are very 
valuable because of their historical as- 
sociation. But even more important, 
she has made friends throughout the 
world. 

A friendly, pretty girl, the Chicago 
youngster claims no secret devices for 
persuading people to part with their 
cherished buttons and the stories that 
go with the buttons, but she gives her 
secret away in her comment, “Many in- 
teresting people have written me about 
my hobby. They send me buttons which 
they think I might like, and I appre- 
ciate their generosity, but most of all, 
I like and appreciate their interest in 


me. They have given me information 
I could not have found otherwise. I 
never tire of writing to people or of 
hearing from them. 


ISTORIANS DO NOT tell us that 
Queen Elizabeth stole out of her 
castle through a rough-walled, subter- 
ranean passage in the dead of night to 
keep a rendezvous, but her buttons do. 
And, what’s more, Miss Freedlund now 
has the tell-tale evidence of the royal 
lady’s unqueenly escapade! It seems 
that as Elizabeth hurried through the 
dark passage, she tore off a portion of 
her cape with two buttons on it. When 
a discreet servant found the shred of 
garment the next morning, he said 
nothing, hid the memento, and passed 
it down to his descendants until now, 
after many centuries, the buttons and 
the story belong to the Chicago girl, 
who prizes them. 
During the war, Miss Freedlund’s 
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brothers and friends in all parts of the 
world added to her collection by 
supplying her with military buttons. 
She has Chinese, Japanese and German 
uniform buttons as well as an assort- 
ment from every branch of the United 
States forces, including many from pre- 
vious wars. 


O THOSE WHO ASK, “What fun can 

you find with buttons?” Avis an- 
swers, “Every button carries a tale. I 
try to get stories from the contributors 
of my buttons, and I usually do. I've 
learned about art, history, religion and 
people since I've started to collect. I’ve 
even learned things that I didn’t know 
about my own family. 

“One of the biggest surprises I ever 
experienced came with some buttons 
from an old wedding gown. While the 
little old lady reminisced about her 
happy wedding day of the ’80’s, she 
disclosed that the minister who per- 
formed the ceremony was my own 
grandfather.” 

Miss Freedlund exhibits her collec- 
tion and speaks before hobby groups 
with the poise of an expert—which she 
is. She also finds time to enjoy basket- 
ball, swimming, dancing and other so- 
cial activities. Enthusiastic and inter- 
ested in life and people, she has pre- 
pared well for living a full life. 





EFORE YOU CHALLENGE Irwin 
Russell's claim that he is the lapel 
button and badge collecting champion 
of the world, consider the fact that 
he has more than 10,000 of these but- 
tons and badges, of all shapes and 
sizes and conveying an infinite variety 
of slogans and sentiments. This New 
Yorker's collection, which he began 
in 1918, includes buttons issued as far 
back as 1876 and the items in it deal 
with politics, conventions, propaganda, 
clubs, colleges, parades and many of 
the various other institutions and 
events which are represented or com- 
memorated by the issuance of buttons 
and badges. . 

Russell devotes one day a week to 
his hobby, rummaging through old 
shops and homes, junk wagons and 
any place where there might be an 
old button lying around. 

Russell's button photo gallery con- 
sists of standout personalities, ranging 
from Haile Selassie to James Whit- 
comb Riley, from Wrong-Way Corti- 
gan to Archbishop Spellman. Russell, 
a methodical, tall, modest gentleman 
from the Bronx, has his collection 


Bagging 
Badges 


battens 


Malcolm Hyatt 


classified into various categories and 
mounted on cloth-covered cards. In- 
cluded in the collection are buttons 
which exhort the public to “Stop The 
Lynching,” “Lower Rents,” “Repeal 
The 18th Amendment,” “Save Old 
Ironsides” and “Free The Scottsboro 
Boys.” There is just a touch of irony 
in the button that proclaims..“The 
Yanks are NOF Coming”! 


AMPAIGN BUTTONS are Rus- 
sell’s particular pride and joy. A 
badge worn by supporters of Samuel 


J. Tilden in 1876 is his prize item. 
Another favorite is a mourning badge 
from the funeral of President Garfield 
in 1881 and a Theodore Roosevelt 
delegate’s badge to the 1904 Chicago 
convention. 

Although Russell is a staunch Demo- 
crat, he doesn’t permit politics to in- 
fluence his button-collecting. He has 
1,000 Franklin Delano Roosevelt but- 
tons and 1,000 Thomas E. Dewey 
specimens. He even has steeled him- 
self to enter such an anti-third-term 
specimen button as “Force Franklin 
Out At Third.” 

Russell admits paying substantial 
fees for many of the buttons in his 
collection. Altogether, he estimates, he 
has spent about $2,000, with the cam- 
paign collection costing him at least 
$1,000. Money, of course, is no object 
when a rare button is in the offing. 
And he is quick to admit that Mrs. 
Russell is the best button-digger-upper 
in the business. It was she who dis- 
covered a President McKinley model— 
a veritable chest-protector, measuring 
six by eight inches! 
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A 10-cent investment starts a 
Wisconsin antique dealer’s 


collection of 400 
kerosene lamps. 


Lamps Shining Through 


HAT DISTINGUISHES THE antique 

shop operated by Elbert Powell 
of Elkhorn, Wisconsin from many 
others similar to it is Powell’s collec- 
tion of kerosene burning lamps which 
annually attracts visitors from all over 
the country. 

In Powell’s collection are more than 
400 lamps, of many sizes, shapes and 
colors. A number are hand painted 
in soft, delicate colors and obviousl 
are the products of hours of skill- 
demanding. work. 

Powell began his lamp collection 
about ten years ago when he attended 
a local auction, and bid on some 
articles which were sold in a group. 
He was interested in buying for his 
workshop a ladle which was among 
the articles. His bid of 25 cents for 
the group was accepted, and Powell 
sold one of the items in it, a table, for 
15 cents. 

Among the articles he had left, 
Powell found a lamp which was 
valued by a collector at $7.50. 

“Not a bad bargain,” recalls Powell, 
“when all I was out for the group was 
10 cents.” 


ANY OF PoweEtt’s lamps were 

collected in Walworth county, 
as he went out on i asi jobs for 
the Elkhorn Hardware Company, 
where he was formerly employed. 

As the days and the years slipped 
away, the lamp collection grew larger 
and larger and so did the collector's 
interest. 


Many lamps were located in pri- 
vate homes, where Powell mentioned 
his lamp collection. Many of the 
owners asked him to give them a bid, 
for some lamp, and many times he 
found himself the owner of another 
lamp, which made its way into his 
collection. 

One of the lamps which he was 
offered in that manner dates back to 
1861, and is one of the most highly 
prized in his collection. Called “the 
double bracket lamp,” it has a strong 
reflector, throwing a bright light 
about the room. The lamp was hung 
on the side of the wall, and when 
more light was needed in one section 
of the room, the reflector was ad- 
justed in that direction. This lamp 
provided plenty of light for the eve- 
ning’s sweeping and dishwashing. 
The light could be tilted directly 
toward the place of work. The lamp 
revolves in a complete circle, making 
it very valuable. Most lamps of this 
type, do not rotate completely. 


CO" OF THE most beautiful lam 

in Powell’s collection is the 
“Dutch windmill.” It’s a three decker 
lamp, with three white bowls, placed 
one above the other. It measures .30 
inches in height, and the bowls are 
hand painted with a Dutch mill 
scene. The designing is done entirely 
with blue paint and is very striking. 
The lamp is priced at $125, and the 
collector doesn’t care if he sells it on 
not. It’s the most highly valued in his 
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Wally Schulz 


collection from a monetary stand- 
point. 

One of the lamps of unusual beauty 
was made from all the scraps left over 
during the day by a lamp manufac- 
turer. All colors of glass were melted 
together and made into a special lamp. 
Often the results were surprisingly 
beautiful. The one Powell owns is 
white and coral pink, blending into a 
dark red. He hasn’t seen any exactly 
like this one he owns, but he has 
seen a few similar. 

Also among his collection is a typi- 
cal old railroad depot lamp, which 
was used some 60 years ago to provide 
light for passengers boarding and 
getting off trains. The lamp is about 
22 inches high arid about 10 inches 
square, and has a reflector, which 
threw a good light in the days when 
it was in use. 

The lamp is in excellent condition, 
and was obtained in Genoa City, 
Wisconsin. A friend of the family, 
who was a railroad man, had it 
stored in his cellar. Powell said he 
would like to buy it, so it was taken 
from its resting place, covered with 
dust. : 

Powell also has another railroad- 
coach lamp. It’s a three-burner hang- 
ing-lamp, used about 60 years ago. He 
remembers the lamp being used when 
he was a child playing about the 
freight yards, Each of the three lamps 
hanging from a common stem, has an 
individual burner. Each has a white 
bowl shade with a plain glass con- 
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tainer. Several collectors have offered 
to buy it from him, but the price 

> . . 
wasn't satisfactory. All lamps in the 
collection are kerosene burners, and 
none are electric. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL pair of lamps, 
matched to perfection, has amber 
bases with blue omit Everyone who 
sees his collection marvels at this pair, 
and offers for it have reached $75. 
“It’s a funny thing,” remarks the 
friendly collector, “but I lived beside 


the Year's 


one of the lamps for 10 years and 
didn’t know it.” 

This same lamp finally made its 
way into his collection, and another 
was located exactly like it. The lamps 
are very rare and Powell doubts if 
there are many like them in existence. 

Another lamp of great interest is a 
tin lamp with a candlestick holder 
attached. This type of lamp was pat- 
ented in 1874-1876. and is very hard 
to find today. One well known col- 
lector stated that during his 50 years 
in the lamp business he had never 
seen one like it. The lamp was found 
in a private home. ; 

A snuffer lamp attracts much at- 
tention, for this was made of heavy 
cast-iron with the base and post 
worked into a design of a figure. This 
lamp was made so that if it was ac- 
cidentally tipped over it would auto- 
matically be snuffed out. This type of 
lamp was greatly appreciated in fam- 
ilies where children were apt to knock 
kerosene lamps over. It was credited 
with saving much property and per- 
haps. many lives, which otherwise 
would have been lost in fires. 

There’s also, the moss-rose lamp 
with a frosted bowl, hand-painted in 
dainty colors. Powell said it would 
easily bring from $15 to $20. 


= THE LAMPS which people 
find most interesting are the fig- 
ure lamps. The post of the lamp 
generally shows a bust or a complete 





Every one of the kerosene lamps in Elbert Powell’s collection 
is in perfect working order. The lamp collection attracts hundreds 
of visitors annually to Powell’s Wisconsin antique shop. 


figure of a man or woman. One of 
the lamps he has in this class, is over 
32 inches high and shows a figure 
of a man holding a blue-bowl high in 
the air. The figure is made of white 
metal, which harmonizes beautifully 
with the blue frosted -top. 


Among Powell’s collection are over 
80 miniature or “sparking” lamps. 

“These sparking lamps,” says 
Powell smilingly, “were quite the 
thing in the old days. We didn’t have 
any such thing as an electric lamp, 
to turn down low, when we want to 
see our gal, so we just lit up the 
‘sparking lamp’.” 

The sparking lamp was also used 
as a bedroom lamp, and threw a aay 
dim light about the room. Many chil- 
dren carried them to see their way up 
the staircase to their bedrooms. These 
lamps range from three tu eight inches 
in height. One of the miniatures is a 
milk-glass, with the emblem of an 
eagle painted on the bowl in gold. 
It’s an old lamp, but the design re- 
sembles the recent war emblems. 


Another lamp of interest shows an 
elk standing over a wolf, which it has 
just killed in self defence. The lamp 
is decorated in beautiful colors and 
several people who own the old oil- 
painting called, “Defiance” are search- 
for lamps like this one to match their 
paintings. Powell states that he may 
sell or trade his, if he finds something 
he likes better. 


P EOPLE COME TO Powell’s shop by 
the hundreds, to see his lamp 
collection. Every lamp is put and kept 
in perfect working order, but they 
are seldom lit because with so many 
visitors in the shop there is danger 
that lamps might be tipped over and 
fire result. 


The lamp which Powell treasures 
most highly is one given to him by his 
daughter, Margarette. It has no great 
value in terms of dollars and cents, but 
it has priceless memories since Mat- 
garette is no longer living. To Powell, 
that lamp will always be considered 
his most valuable. 


After his retirement from the hard- 
ware business several years ago Powell 
opened an antique shop, where he 
deals in antiques and also carries on 
his lamp collecting. All his lamps 
are on display in one section of his 
shop, and people come to trade and 
sell lamps which they have taken 
from their attics, covered with dust. 
Powell is always on the lookout for 
new lamps, as there are still many 
types which are not represented in 
his collection. 

“Among those which I still haven’t 
come across,” says Powell humorously, 
“is the lantern which Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow tipped over, starting the great 
Chicago fire. Another is Aladdin’s 
magic lamp, which grants you every- 
thing for which you wish. If I had 
the latter one, I’d he all set!” 
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Creating Jewelry Self-Taught Hobby 
M* J. CLARK of Sun- 


land, California, 
specializes in single pieces 
of costume jewelry and 
ring, brooch, and earring 
sets made out of moon- 
stones, that she picks up on 
the beaches and other fancy 
stones she collects on the 
desert. She cuts and pol- 
ishes the stones herself, 
and even makes the mountings. All her instruction has 
come from books on the subject. The stones are cut by 
hand and were formerly polished by a hand buffer, but she 
now uses a little buffing machine. Mrs. Clark, who designs 
every piece of jewelry herself, displays her items at ladies’ 
clubs, bazaars, and in gift shops. A simple set consisting 
of a pair of earrings and a matching finger ring sells for 


from $15 to $35. 














Athalie Douglas 


Pipe Cleaner Creatures 


_- NOEL, of Chicago, twists pipe cleaners into a 
dog, ostrich, rabbit, or cat. Walt Disney cartoons 
serve as models from which he shapes his wiry master- 
pieces, using map pins for eyes and nose. Oil paints and 
waterproof ink add individuality and color. Noel’s most 
popular model is made from a plastic head clip, covered 
with buckram and velvet and enlivened with five dogs 
intimidated by one bristling cat. His hobby is an in- 
expensive one that anyone 
can enjoy. After a few 
moments of experimenting 
with the flexible pipe 
cleaners, purchased at any 
cigar store, you can Create 
amazing animals which 
can be mounted on covers 
of . powder-boxes, make- 
up kits, and stationery 





sets. 


Joseph C. Salak 
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Magazines to Swap or Sell 





DISABLED acquaint- 
+ ance of mine, Joseph 
Cramer of Hatboro, Penn- 
sylvania, started a modest 
used magazine business at 
home, when the magazines 
visitors brought him piled 
up. He felt it was a shame. 
to sell them for scrap, since 
they might give pleasure to 
others, so he arranged them 
neatly on a table and made a small sign saying, “Swap 
two of yours for one of these, or buy.” Cramer charges five 
cents for the more expensive magazines, and two for five 
cents for the cheaper ones. He always has a good selection 
to offer, from the magazines received through swapping. 
At present, Cramer runs a hobby shop, and deals in 
stamps, postcards, bric-a-brac and acts as agent for the 
local taxicab, as well as running the magazine exchange. 


Helen Yerkes 





Crocheting Solves a Problem 


P ATTY, THE DAUGHTER of Mrs. Fred Carr of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, sucked her thumb persistently, and Mrs. 
Carr's pediatrician could suggest nothing that she hadn't 
already tried. Then Mrs. Carr thought of crocheting a 
“sort of mitten-like guard for the thumbs.” In six weeks 
Patty was cured. Mrs. Carr 
told her pediatrician, who 
began recommending a 
crochet hook and spool of 
thread to other mothers. 
But everybody can’t cro- 
chet, so orders started 
pouring in on Mrs. Carr. 
Business was so good that 
she hired helpers and im- 
proved her design for bet- 
ter results plus faster crocheting. Mrs. Carr sells her “anti- 
thumb-sucker” for $1.60, or $3 for two. She recommends 
the purchase of two so as always to have a clean, dry one 
during the “breaking” period. Now Mr. Carr is trying to 
locate a mechanical crocheting machine so they can go 
into a full scale business with advertising and a sales force. 

, A. D. Kline 
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Button Gardens Popular 


HE BUTTON HOBBY of 


Mrs. Florence Casebolt, \S— ae GY 






UY 


X 


of Berkeley, California, 
consists of building minia- 
ture gardens on buttons. 
Real plants are used, 
chosen Bong a tiny size 5 N 
and n of little water. ; - SF N 
Built on large, flat but- GNC \N 
tons, they Naa a nacaral’ omen Awl 
drainage in the button 

holes. Tiny doll-like figures of people and articles needed 
to carry out a garden idea are also placed on the button. 
Hundreds of these little gardens have proved their 


popularity. : 
Nancy Priddy 
Selling Farm Produce by Mail 


M*™ COUNTRY FOLKS sell their products from a 
roadside stand, but for us who live off the main 
traveled roads, this is not practical. I don’t have time to 
do house-to-house selling in town, but I have worked 
out a way I can sell all my surplus at a fair market price. 
On Monday I send out a number of form letters to resi- 
dents of the nearby town of Hammenton, New Jersey, 
listing what I have for sale. Here is what one letter said: 
“It is about time to lay in your supply of vegetables for 
the winter. I have some fine string beans, nice fully ripe 
tomatoes for catsup, and also partly green ones. Peppers, 
squashes. I have some broilers weighing about 244 pounds 
each, that I will deliver live or dressed. Have extra fancy 
eggs at New York market price. Write your wants on the 
enclosed postal card and mail back. I will make deliveries 
Saturday morning.” The number of letters I send out 
depends on the amount of 
produce I have to sell. I 
have a list of 150 names, 
but I seldom send out that 
many at one time. I mark 
out all names that fail to 
bring an order after a 
couple of letters. These 
letters sold my setting 
me and duck eggs at 
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Money in Crickets 


HERES MONEY in 
crickets, according to 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Sollen- 
berger of Kendallville, In- 
diana, who have averaged 
$200 a year from crickets 
for the last eight years. The 
crickets are in great de- 
mand as fish bait in the 
lake area where the Sollen- 
bergers live. They started 
selling crickets when they noticed that many of the 
insects were under straw used for «mulching fruit trees 
in their orchard. Since the crickets appear there earlier 
than any other place in the neighborhood, they bring a 
good price when bait is scarce. At such times the Sollen- 
bergers can make $3 an hour catching them. Occasionally, 
they catch $2 worth of crickets under one tree. They don’t 
bother with them when the price goes below a penny each. 
: Melba Klaus 


Lunch Sets foams Feed Sacks 


BOUT TWO YEARS AGO 

I became interested 

in textile painting. By ex- 
perimenting with different 
mixing and stenciling ma- 
terials, I found that many 
beautiful and lasting ef- 
fects could be made, using 
feed sacks. Bleaching is 
difficult, but the laundry 
only charges five cents to 
bleach a 100-pound bag. I drew threads on the edges of 
each sack to form a large square lunch cloth. Other threads 
drawn about an inch from the edges marked the place 
for machine stitching to hold the fringes securely. By 
using smaller squares for napkins, I made luncheon sets 
that won the approval of friends and owners of gift shops. 
Twelve different fruit and flower designs make them 
eye appealing. I've also made place mats, dresser scarfs, 











"and vanity sets. Little capital was involved, but the in- 


come in fun and extra cash has been large. 
: Mrs. Orville Olson 








Wren House 


Syren IS NOTHING that will give 
greater returns in real money, on 


virtually no investment, than the build- . 


ing of bird houses. 
Birds have been my hobby for over 
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a score of years, and my love for birds 
led to a very lucrative business. 

I have been a manufacturing crafts- 
man the better part of my life, and a 
few years ago I purchased a small tract 
of land just at the edge of Ithaca, New 
York, where I built my shops and show 
room. A stream ran through the prop- 
erty, and there were plenty of trees. 
Combined, these two features provided 
an ideal place for birds. 

I built, hung, and set on posts, all 
sorts of bird houses, which attracted a 
great many birds, and interested every- 
one who saw them. Soon I began to 
get requests to build duplicate houses 
for people who admired mine. 

Those who saw the houses that I 
built for others came to me for more, 
until the demand finally compelled me 
to make up a quantity for sale. I set 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


SOLVING THE HOUSING 


— FOR BIRDS 


Dick Hutchinson 


There’s always a demand 
for bird houses, says this 
California craftsman, 
who tells you how to make 
them. 


up an out-door display rack in front 
of our show room, and began making 
bird houses as a sort of summer side 
line. It proved a great success. 


Y BUSINESS GREW until, for the 

five years preceding the war, I 
averaged 350 bird houses each season. 
There are not many bird house manu- 
facturers in America, and with our 
tourist trade, we sold just as many 
houses in September as we did in May. 
When I first started building bird | 
houses, I could buy 12-inch basswood 
for four cents a foot, which was very 
satisfactory. ‘[hen the dealers raised 


the price to 12 cents a foot, which .. 
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naturally cut into my profits pretty 
heavily. I began looking around for a 
cheaper source, and finally discovered 
that the lumber that window glass 
manufacturers use for packing glass 
is equally good for building bird 
houses. 

This lumber is ¥-inch thick. It is 
planed on one side only, but if, in 
building the houses, the rough side is 
placed on the inside, the houses are 
just as nice. 

I contracted with all of the glaziers 
around town to take all their empty 
boxes at five cents each. I have sal- 
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CROSS SECTION- BASE OF WREN HOUSE 











vaged as much as 40 feet of nice clear 
pine from a single box. 
course from the larger boxes. 


Ete HOUSES CAN be cut out by 
hand if desired. However, to speed 
production it is well, if possible, to 
equip yourself with a small table saw, 
a band saw, and a small disk sander. 
These items will soon pay for them- 


selves. 


Many of our native birds will build 
in closed houses, including the blue- 
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bird, wren, chickadee, woodpecker, 
martin, robin, and in some cases, black- 


birds and barn swallows. 
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PROBLEM 


It is well to have an assortment of 
houses for each of the foregoing on 
hand, but it will be found that the 
bluebird and the wren houses are the 
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ones that sell best, and new designs 
should be added as often as possible, as 
one finds that the lady who bought a 
house last season will be back for a 
different design this season. Bird lovers 
come back as regularly as the birds. 


T DOESN’T MATTER how much time 
you put into building good 
houses; if they are attractive, people 
will buy them. I am illustrating here 
two particularly fine houses. Detailed 
drawings cover every angle, so that 


-even a novice may build them success- 


fully. These houses are both built to 
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set on a post, or a sawed off limb of a 
tree. When a house is built to hang 
from the limb of a tree, suitable metal 


hangers should be attached to the roof. 

It will be noted that the sides of 
these houses are curved. In the case 
of the wren house, narrow strips are 
used for siding. The edges are sanded 
to make a perfect joint, waterproof 
glue is used on the joints, and the strips 
are nailed on with 1-inch No. 18 brads. 


Another method of siding this type 
of house is illustrated in the bluebird 
house. This is done with 3-16 inch 
plywood, which is bent to shape as it 
is nailed on. This 3-16 inch plywood 
may be purchased from any lumber 
dealer, or the material may be salvaged 
from boxes in which radios and such 
other items come packed. 

The extra back and front are nailed 
on, covering the ends of the sides, 
which are nailed to the false front and 
back. 

When the piece is all assembled, set 
the nail heads in, and fill holes with 
putty. Drill a '4-inch hole in the 
back just under the roof for cross ven- 
tilation, then give two coats of paint. 
I find cream the most attractive. The 
houses shown are painted cream color. 
Base and trim are brown, and a red 


slate surface asphalt paper roofing is - 


applied to complete the job. If a chim- 
ney is added, this should be painted 
brick red. A hole is drilled on either 
side of the house, and the house is 
held to the base with round head wood 
screws. 


| i IS WELL to learn all you can about 
the habits of each bird, and build 
houses to suit their tastes. Any style 
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house may be built, simple, or elabor- 
ate. There are two main things to 
keep in mind in building bird houses. 
Keep the entrance opening of the right 
size, and far enough above the floor 
so that larger birds cannot bother the 
nests, and allow ample nesting space. 
For a wren, make a /%-inch entrance 
opening at least 5 inches above a 4 by 
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Bluebird House 


4 inch nesting area, and for a blue- 
bird, the entrance opening should be 
114 inches, and about 5 inches above 
a 5 by 5 inch floor. 

It is not difficult to build bird 
houses, and this interesting work offers 
possibilities to anyone who would like 
to get into something during his spare 
time, that might be the stepping stone 
to bigger things. 

Although everyone does not have a 
suitable location to set up a sales room, 
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DETAIL OF BLUEBIRD HOUSE 

















there are many places out on any high- 
way that handle novelties, where the 
bird houses may be left on consign- 
ment. My experience has been that 
sales are brisk at such places. 

Aside from the bird houses; every- 
thing that I manufactured was from 
essential materials, and as a result my 
supplies were cut off at the beginning 
of the war, and I was compelled to go 
out of business. 

I am now living in Alhambra, Cali- 
fornid and am just completing some 
experimentation, preparatory to going 
back into the production of bird 
houses and other craft articles. 
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A determined California 


grandmother needs your help 


in her crusade to produce 
thousands of 


| Doll: 


I' YOU'RE 68 AND a grandmother, 
in the ordinary course of things you 
are generally expected to settle back 
and leave the starting of a crusade to a 
younger generation — particularly if 
that crusade involves dolls. 
Fortunately for the children of 
Europe, however, there is one Cali- 
fornia grandmother who refuses to 
















Betty Emblen 


concede that, especially when a need 
appears which, as she says, is “right 
down my alley.” 

Although both 68 and a grand- 
mother, “Mother Madge” Leopold, a 
vigorous, birdlike little Scotch and 
Irish woman of San Diego, California, 
has this year launched one of the most 
touching crusades to come out of the 
postwar world. Singlehanded, if nec- 
essary, it is her determination to put 
dolls into the hands of every child in 
postwar Europe who does not have 
one. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


T° DATE, ‘THIS kindly little woman 
: has herself made and dressed 
some 500 ragdolls in accordance with 
her plan, and has, besides, been instru- 
mental in inspiring the making of 
several hundred more by well-disposed 
women from Oregon to Maine. 

Made entirely from rags, dress 
scraps and worn-out stockings, which 
at first came solely from Mrs. Leo- 
pold’s ample ragbag but are now con- 
tributed by interested women as far 
away as New England, 50 dolls are 
shipped by Mother Madge herself each 


Mother Madge Leopold with a part of her family of rag dolls. 
She makes and ships them abroad at the rate of 50 to 75 a month, 


to be distributed to the toyless children of bombed-out countries. 
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Although almost all of the 
dolls themselves and _ their 
clothes are stitched together 
on Mother Madge Leopold’s 
sewing machine, she consid- 
ers that trimming should hare 
the tailored touch of hand 


sewing. 


month to the European Service com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Church, to be 
distributed free to whatever toyless 
children come under the scrutiny of 
that body. To these are added almost 
as many dolls again which have been 
made from Mother Madge’s pattern 
by various other women throughout 
the nation, who have volunteered to 
serve under her campaign flag. 

From all of this Mrs. Leopold has 
yet to receive a cent in payment, but 
in terms of pleasure which it has 
brought to her she believes that she 
has found the most profitable hobby 
of them all. 

“There is nothing,” she says, “which 
profits you like giving.” 


N INVETERATE do-gooder with 45 
years of lesser crusades behind 
her, when opportunity arose last spring 
to play fairy godmother to the children 
of Europe, Mrs. Leopold leaped at the 
chance in much the same way a banker 
jumps at a good investment. As an 
old-clothing collector for the service 
committee, Mrs. Leopold was present 
when an appeal for toys was read in 
a letter from that committee which 
was dispensing food and clothes among 
destitute European countries. 

“These youngsters need food, yes,” 
said the letter from a service commit- 
tee physician. “But they need toys, 
too. For there are no toys at all here, 
and nothing to make them from, after 
every spare bit of cloth goes onto the 
people’s backs or feet. If you have any 
old rag dolls or animals, send them. 
It is the sad fact that the children 
over here don’t yet know how to 
smile.” 

As she listened to the good doctor’s 
appeal, tears gathered in Mrs. Leopold's 
Irish eyes, Then the Scotch portion of 





her heart sent her home to look in 
her ragbag to see if there was anything 
she could do about the situation. 


RS. LEOPOLD Is of the school 
which saves patterns as well as 
rags, so she dug out a twenty-year-old 
pattern from which she had fashioned 
dolls for her own daughter, and set to 
work to see if her hand was still good. 
In something over an hour, she found 
that indeed it was—for she had con- 
cocted a most presentable ragdoll with 
ravelled monk’s cloth hair, flour sack 
body, built-in silk stockings and tiny 
velvet shoes. 

It was evident from the first, how- 
ever, that if she were to achieve the 
mass production at which she aimed 
she must have help. To the uninitiate 
the making of the dolls themselves 
might well be a task for an entire day, 
but, she reasoned, anyone could quickly 
learn to stuff the dolls. 

It is characteristic of Mrs. Leopold 
that what she believes is right she does 
regardless of the orthodoxy of her 
decision. By the time her Bible study 
class arrived that afternoon, she had 
15 additional dolls sewed up for stuff- 
ing. 

“It occurred to me,” she says, “that 
this was the sort of thing we were 
supposed to be learning from the 
Bible. So that afternoon I just gave 
each student in my class a bunch of 
dolls, and we stuffed dglls instead of 
studying.” 








OTHER MADGE” DOLLMAKING 
caught on in San Diego. The 
first showing of the dolls, displayed 
one night at a church supper, brought 
scores of offers to aid in the stuffing 
end of the project. A local reporter 
wrote a feature story for her news- 
paper about the dolls and women who 
knew neither Mrs. Leopold nor her 
church volunteered their services or 
cloth scraps or silk stockings or money. 
A church paper spread the story in 
other states, and Mother Madge found 
new requests in the mail from Oregon, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, for her doll 
pattern and instructions on how to 
start new groups of doll makers. Dis- 
plays of the dolls at a service organiza- 
tion convention in Star Island, New 
Hampshire resulted in the making of 
220 more dolls by women throughout 
the country. 

Working a 40-hour week on the 
dolls throughout the summer, Mrs. 
Leopold began carrying bunches of the 
limp doll bodies with her, handing 
them out to friends for stuffing wher- 
ever she went, and each Sunday saw 
her delivering batches of the dolls to 
the congregation and picking up those 
which had been stuffed for her during ~ 
the week. Through such ingenious 
methods, Mother Madge succeeded in 
sending to Europe 400 dolls by Christ- 
mas and had another 100 waiting for 
the holiday mail rush to subside. 

Her production schedule still re- 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


He’s Got Goats 


Corl A. Leach 


AISING GOATS won't cure the woes 

of the world, says Dr. C. A. 
Branch, Marion, Kansas physician, but 
it will certainly help you forget them. 
The affection the creatures will give 
you, the satisfaction you will enjoy 
from watching them develop and the 
nutrition which their milk provides, 
combine to produce a mental and phy- 
sical tonic good for anyone, asserts the 
doctor. 

“A business or professional man 
without a hobby of some kind is most 
certainly only half living,” Dr. Branch 
says. “It makes no difference just 
what this hobby may be, just so it acts 
as a mental relief and serves to balance 
and rest him from the steady grind of 
a career. Personally, I choose dairy 
goats.” 

Over Dr. Branch’s desk hangs a 
motto which emphasizes the satisfac- 
tion of a hobby enjoyed today. It 
reads: 

“The number is too great to be 

counted of them whom death has 

cheated of the happiness they re- 
served for a future some-time. 

To pass by the good of today for 

the elusive better of tomorrow is 

to miss opportunity. There is not 
any tomorrow.” 

“I get something from my goats,” 
Dr. Branch says, “that is restful and 


mentally relaxing. Of course, any kind 
of living, growing thing provides this 
in good measure. I love every one of 
my goats, and know its individuality 
and idiosyncrasies. What a thrill I 
get when the kids begin to come! 

“Dairy goats grow on you as you 
go along, and you find nothing can 
take their place. This is especially true 
if you do all or most of the work your- 
self, and are thus very close to each 
individual animal. Those that hire all 
the barn work done miss the real value 
of their hobby.” 


D* BRANCH SELECTED dairy goats 
as his hobby because he wanted 
one that was tangible, practical and 
constructive. He wanted to see some- 
thing grow and develop, something 
responsive to his own care and to his 
intelligence as a breeder—and pay a 
profit at the same time. 

Along with many modern physicians 
Dr. Branch is a firm believer in the 
actual therapeutic value of a hobby. 
His practice has repeatedly proved this. 
His intense interest in his hobby—he 
writes about it in trade papers—proves 
him to be one physician who accepts 
his own prescription. As he puts it: 
“One dictionary definition of a hobby 
is “That which a person pursues with 
zeal or delight.’ Life, as we know it, 
requires the necessities such as food, 
shelter, clothes, and reasonable happi- 
ness, with as much contentment of 
mind as we can get. Business strife, 
competition and the will to get ahead 
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all tend to get us into a rut, with too 
little attention given to mental recrea- 
tion. We thus lose a goodly portion 
of the real thrill and enjoyment of 
living. 

“A hobby adds that interest and 
variety which makes our regular jobs 
easier. The job is easiest where we 
are whole-heartedly interested; then the 
days seem far too short and we go to 
bed at night waiting eagerly for an- 
other day, to continue the work that is 
giving us the necessities of our daily 
life. Without these other interests— 
hobbies—what would it be worth just 
to keep on living, even if we were pro- 


vided with food, shelter and clothing?” 


Ea DAY, AS HE milks his dairy 
goats, Dr. Branch finds each one 
of them contributing from two to four 
quarts of milk to the family food 
supply. Milk in abundance is used, 
not only as a beverage and in cooking, 
but for“whipped cream, butter, cheese 
and “best of all, lots of goat’s milk ice 
cream—you have never really tasted ice 
cream until you have had the smooth, 
rich ice cream made from goat’s milk.” 
When a sick baby, invalid, or per- 
son suffering from allergies or stomach 
disturbances needs this easily digested 
milk, Dr. Branch can usually supply a 
spare quart or two a day. It brings in 
a tidy cash income that goes far to pay 
the operating expenses of his hobby. 
The sale of surplus kids each year adds 
to the income, so that the doctor’s 
hobby is more than self-supporting. 


The sporting interest comes in when ' 


the doctor loads his choicest goats into 
the tonneau of his car and heads for 
some near-by goat show—a country 
fair, a state show, or any spot where 
his good animals can enter into compe- 
tition with those of other goat owners. 
His interest has made him a director 
of the Kansas Dairy Goat Breeders So- 
ciety. 

In discussing his hobby Dr. Branch 
always points out the special health- 
giving qualities of goat’s milk and the 
economy with which goats produce 
milk. Many goat owners keep goats 
for the family milk supply in a corner 
of the garage; much of the feed is pro- 
duced in the garden corners of even.a 
small town lot. The affection and 
cleanliness of the animals make them 
ideal for close confinement, and an 
enterprise for the disabled, for children, 
and for women. 

“To really live,” asserts Dr. Branch, 
“you just have to have a hobby of 
some sort and as far as I’m concerned, 
it had best be dairy. goats.” * 
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Stone Polishing Pays 


John Tasker 


T° FELLOW SCIENTISTS, E. H. Her- 
rick of Kansas State College at 
Manhattan, Kansas, is known as a 
first. class mammalogist. To local 
friends, he is even better known for 
his work with stones. 

In his small shop, Herrick cuts, 
grinds and polishes stones to intensify 
their natural beauty in delicate colors 
and patterns. Then he sets them in sil- 
ver mountings to make pins, rings and 
bracelets. 

Herrick was introduced to the stone 
polishing hobby about five years ago. 
He was attending a YMCA leadership 
encampment in Colorado. In one of 
the craftsmanship sessions, the leader 
demonstrated the “lost art of polishing 
stones to make jewelry.” 

“The Indians,” the leader explained, 
“might be called the originators of 
this art. Wampum, their form of 
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money, was made by polishing shells ' 


and stones to a high luster. Their beads 
also were fashioned from brilliantly 
colored stone.” 

While the Indian may have origi- 
nated the art, he could never have 
visualized the scientific precision and 
specialized methods which Herrick em- 
ploys to develop the rough stones into 
lovely modern jewelry. 


These rough stones include petrified 
woods from Arizona, agate from Kan- 
sas, beach ore from Oregon and jade 
from Burma. Their cost varies from 
10 cents a pound to $10 a carat. The 
more common stones are bought and 
sold on central markets. Hobby maga- 
zines also help to bring buyers and 
sellers together and thus facilitate trad- 
ing. Rarer stones may be obtained by 
special correspondence. 


T= FIRST STEP in working the 
stones is a process called slab-cut- 
ting. In this process, the rough stone 
is cut into pieces with two sides paral- 
lel and about one-half inch thick. Slab- 
cutting is accomplished by sawing the 
stone with a soft metal wheel run in 
an oil bath. Since the rock is much 
harder than the metal wheel, diamond 
dust is used as an abrasive. 

Next Herrick selects a pattern in 
the slab. “Actually,” he warns, “select- 
ing the pattern is the most exacting 
step in the entire procedure of polish- 
ing’ stones; Also it is the step most 
often slighted. ‘Stones. might be com- 
pared to native lumber. The most ex- 


pensive wood is prized because of the 
intricate designs in the grain. 

“In some stones, certain faults or 
flaws are emphasized. These imper- 
fections cause unique color combina- 
tions. Since some of these flaws are 
quite shallow, unless we study the slab 
carefully, we might fail to notice its 
possibilities. Also the stone must be 
cut in the right direction to bring out 
delicate shades.” 

After he has selected the pattern in 
the slab, Herrick shapes the stone on 
a grinding wheel. While he roughs out 
the agate, he holds it in his hand, but, 
after completing the rough design, he 
glues the stone to a stick which he calls 
a dop-stick. He uses the dop-stick as 
a handle while he finishes the stone. 
This device enables him to grasp the 
stone more firmly and to control the 
pressure applied. 


He finishes the stones on hard grind- 
ing wheels, progressively finer ones 
being used with each step’ in the fin- 
ishing process. Each grinding wheel 
removes the marks left by the wheel 
preceding it. After he completes the 
last grinding operation, Herrick gives 
the stone a final polishing on a leather- 
covered buffing wheel to prepare it 
for mounting. : 


FF MOUNTS, HERRICK prefers rings, 
but points out that customers also 
ask for pins and bracelets. He usually 
fashions bulk silver into the desired 
form in which to set the stone. How- 
ever, he will mount the stones into 
other backgrounds if his customers pre- 
fer. “It is far simpler to fit the mount- 
ing to the stone, than to fit the stone 
to the mounting,” Herrick explains. 

In the five years that he has pursued 
the hobby, Herrick has assembled a 
rather complete shop. Moreover he 
has developed this shop without a great 
deal of expense. 

He utilized a latent mechanical flair 
as he assembled a small motor from 
discarded parts. This motor furnishes 
power for his saws and grinding 
wheels. He also constructed his saw 
carriage from scrap wood and metal. 
The only items that he purchased were 


the saw blades and carborundum grind- 


ing wheels. The total cost for the 
equipment required in the shop did 
not exceed $25. 

When Herrick started his hobby five 
years ago, he had no intention of set- 
ting up a business polishing stones. 
He gave the. finished stones to friends. 


‘Lately, however, he has sold several 


ornaments. and has more than paid for 
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his equipment and raw stones from 
these sales. 

“These stones make unusual gifts,” 
Herrick comments. “I can’t make 
enough jewels to supply the demand. 
After all, a person can wear one of 
these bracelets without fearing that a 
friend will be duplicating the piece.” 

_In early times, the Indian used 
bright stones for money. Today the 
clever hobbyist polishes stones to make 
money. 


Wild Flower Wholesaler 
Clara E. Thompson 


OR MANY YEARS I have made a 
hobby of picking and selling May 
flowers in the spring. 

I. cut the blossoms with a sharp 
knife, so as not to pull up any roots, 
when one or two petals are open. 
A tin waste paper container makes 
a fine thing to toss them in as 
you pick. I tie them in bunches the 
size of a coffee cup, tie firmly with 
twine. I like to take small pieces of 
the soft prince’s pine and tie around 
the edge of the bouquet as it makes 
it look much better. 

I place the bunches in a deep dish 
of water, being very careful not to wet 
the blossoms. I can keep them two or 
three days in a cool cellar, before 
shipping, if I care to. I wrap wet 
paper around the stems of each bunch 
separately and stand the bunches up in 
the box as I pack them. Punch holes 
with a screw driver or similar tool 
around the sides of the carton, but none 
in the bottom or top. Place folded 
paper in bottom of box and paper 
folded once over each layer of flowers. 
Pack close but do not jam; crumple 
newspapers to place in by the bunches 
if they do not fill the box, so they will 
not shake around, if the box is not full. 
Also crumple paper to place on top. 
Seal box with sticky paper, or paste 
strips of brown paper, mark plainly— 
“cut flowers” on top of box, and also 


put your address on top. 
a 


I SEND MY FLOWERS to a commission 
dealer, but if you prefer, you can 
arrange to send them to certain florists. 
I ship in the afternoon so the flowers 
will reach the market early in the 
morning. Do not ship on a Saturday. 
I send by express when I can, as the 
flowers usually arrive in better condi- 
tion, but they can. go by parcel post. 
I do not pay express charges when 
sent, but the company takes them out, 
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with its commision and sends my check 
at once. The price ranges from 10 
cents to 25 cents per bunch. I love 
the work and it brings in a nice little 
sum. I work only part time on the 
May flowers but I earn more money 
on this hobby than on any other, often 
$200 or $300 clear profit a season. 


Hobby. Swap Shop 


Ruth Paige 


EEPING FOUR school-age daughters 
all well dressed on a very small 
budget sounds like a trying task. Mrs. 
Ina Carlson manages it beautifully, be- 
cause she has a knack with a needle 
and an eye for a trade. Made-over 
clothes do not have a made-over look, 
when fashioned by her clever fingers. 
The Carlson daughters had always 
been taught to take good care of their 
pretty clothes, and consequently they 
were still wearable and attractive when 
the quartet had outgrown them, and 
they were passed on to neighboring 
children. 

During the war, and since, with the 
scarcity of new materials, Mrs. Carlson 
found it difficult to get either new or 
nze1 goods to make the necessary school 
clotucs fur her girls. Last summer when 
she went through their wardrobes to 
see what would be needed, she decided 
to try swapping their outgrown clothes 
to neighbors, for discarded adult gar- 
ments that could be made over for 
the children. 

First, she began by inviting little 
Mrs. Brown over one afternoon. Mrs. 
Brown was always so glad to get Betty's 
outgrown clothes. Mrs. Brown can’t sew 
a stitch, and Susie Brown never seems 
to mind wearing Betty’s pretty things. 
As: a consequence, Mrs. Brown was 
more than glad to bring over her own 
outmoded garments in exchange for 
little school dresses and coats. 

Other neighbors, previous recipients 
of outgrown clothes, were invited over 
in turn, and all were glad to cooperate. 
And one woman even asked if Mrs. 
Carlson had any idea of what boys in 
the gneighborhood might be needing 
some outgrown school clothes. 

And thus was born the idea for Mrs. 
Carlson’s “Swap-Shop.” It is in a front 
bedroom of the Carlsons’ big home, 
and it is frequented by most of the 
mothers of young children, in our little 
town of Bonners Ferry, Idaho. Each 
woman brings whatever garments her 
own offspring have outgrown. They 
nust be clean, and wearable. The owner 
puts the price she wants on the gar- 


ment, and must choose some other 
garment in exchange, if possible. At 
any rate, 15 cents is paid to Mrs. Carl- 
son for every garment purchased, 
whether by cash or exchange. 


arama THE patrons bring 

adult clothes, which are not offered 
for sale. These are used by Mrs. Carl- 
son to fashion school clothes, and are 
offered for sale, thus making the shop 
a paying proposition. 

Recently Mrs. Carlson put in a small 
stock of hair ribbons, lapel gadgets, 
and other inexpensive accessories. She 
and the other mothers find that chil- 
dren don’t mind wearing another's out- 
grown garments, if they are brightened 
and freshened by a new collar or belt, 
or if a cunning cowboy or Bambi is 
attached to a lapel. 

Shoes, galoshes and snow suits are 
proving particularly popular sellers, 
during these days when clothes are so 
scarce on the merchants’ shelves. And 
the women of our town think Mrs. 
Carlson has offered a worthwhile serv- 
ice. As for Mrs. Carlson, she says, “I 
am putting away enough money during 
these days of scarcity to get my girls 
some brand new party dresses, and 
other pretty things, when new material 
is again available.” 


Fishworm Rancher 


Ann Turner 


HE WORM HAS turned—turned into 
a money-making enterprise! 

Lee Prescott of Memphis, Tennessee, 
has been a top-ranking fisherman for 
most of his years, but not until recently 
did the other fellows’ fishing hobby in- 
directly furnish him with an income. 

“Squire” Prescott, as Memphians 
know the small graying man, has set 
up a “worm ranch” in Memphis and 
established himself in the business of 
selling worms to sportsmen and com- 
mercial fishermen. 

The “ranch” came about more or less 
as a release for Prescott. During the 
war the worked in the psychopathic 
ward at a large army hospital in Mem- 
phis. He was under constant nervous 
strain and tension, and after a while 


he found himself often “on edge.” The - 


pathetic cases and sadness of the ward 
began to prey on his mind, and sleep 
became a sometimes thing. 

His family insisted that he retire and 
relax for a while, so Prescott resigned 
his job and planned to do some fishing. 


N AFTER-DINNER conversation one 
night led around to a man in Sa- 
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vannah, Tennessee who sold worms on 
a large scale—to commercial fisheries. 
It sounded interesting, so Prescott de- 
cided to go see this amazing “ranch” 
for himself. The next free weekend 
he took a bus to Savannah and made a 
tour of the grounds. 

The Squire was impressed by the 
“ranch.” An idea popped into his 
head—an outdoor job—a business of 
your own—no heavy work. One thing 
led to another, and Prescott placed an 
order for 10,000 “red wigglers” and 
5,000 brown specimens. 

The next week he spent looking for 
a suitable “ranch site.” He finally 
chose a small lot under a city viaduct. 
It was a triangular lot formed by two 
intersecting railroad tracks. There were 
numerous shade trees, and the ground 
was rich enough for a garden. 

During the spring, Prescott spent 
most of his time getting his hobby 
“ranch” in order. It meant being out 
in the sunshine a lot and was a means 
of occupying time. 

WR THE SQUIRE hung the 
“Open for Business” sign out 
on the “Lee Prescott Worm Ranch” last 
August, he had about 200,000 worms 
for sale. And the demand was heavy 
for them. An Arkansas commercial 
fisherman called one day for 10,000. 

“Of course,” Prescott says, “right 
now it’s sort of new to me, and I’m just 
crawling along with it!” : 

Prescott constructed four 50-foot 
beds for his little creatures. These are 
filled with common black dirt and 
covered with screen to keep dogs, cats, 
moles, and rats from eating the worms’ 
food. 

The beds are built of concrete blocks, 
which keep the worms cool in the sum- 
mer and warm in winter. The ground 
is sloped to prevent them from drown- 
ing, and the bottom is covered with 
plastic wire. 

Prescott feeds the worms about 20 
gallons of garbage a day, and their 
favorite food is coffee grounds. They 
are fed late in the afternoon when they 
come to the top of the dirt. 

Prescott packages the worms in pint 
cartons to sell. Prices range between 
one and two cents each. He hopes 
some day to have 45 worm beds on 
the “ranch” and sell all over the United 
States. , 

During the winter the worms hiber- 
nate deep in the earth and lay their 
eggs. Each worm will reproduce about 
ten in four months, which enables 
Prescott to meet the increased demand 
caused by the opening of the spring 
fishing season, 
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Dolls for Europe’s 
Children 


(Continued from Page 37) 


mains at from 50 to 60 dolls a month, 
and since there are so many children 
in Europe, the doll project seems 
destined to be endless. But she is 
undismayed. She is ready to keep on 
making dolls as long as there is a 
need. Although her own ragbag has 
long since given out, and she has used 
as much as 7,000 yards of thread in 
the project, monetary donations for 
postage and scrap cloth always appear, 
magically, as soon as needed. 
“Whenever I think there aren’t go- 
ing to be any costumes for Nancy or 
Billy, the doorbell rings and there is 
another batch of pieces or some old 
stockings,” Mrs. Leopold says. 


I“ SLACK PERIODS, as during the 
Christmas season when mails were 
crowded, the Leopolds extended their 
doll project to local underprivileged 
children. Two dozen dolls went to a 
Negro children’s hospital. Six more 
went to the poor children of a Mexican 
mining camp. Two were sent to China 


in refugee boxes. Others went to . 


crippled children organizations to be 
raffled as prizes for those charitable 
projects. Thirty were given to the 
local library to be sold for funds to 
oe a painting much desired by the 
staff. 


To date, aside from virtually every 
minute of her day, and postage, the 
scrap dolls have, as she ‘says, cost Mrs. 
Leopold “nary a penny”—a fact which 
pleases her inordinately. But, although 
she has been offered many chances to 
sell them for from $1.50 to $2.50 she 
has consistently refused to make money 
from the crusade. - 

“These dolls will never be for sale,” 
she says. “When Europe is on its feet 
again, I will go on making them for 
children in hospitals here. This is not 
a project to make money. It is some- 
thing I can do. You might say, the 
dolls are the climax of my career.” 

That answers the question of many 
as to what Mother Madge gets out 
of her. selfless project. But, being a 
very feminine fairy godmother, she 
adds, with a touch of archness: 

“It is giving pleasure to others that 
keeps me young.” 


HE APPEARANCE OF both Mrs. 
Leopold and her husband bears 
out this testimony. Her hair still black, 
skin fresh and walk springy, Mother 


Madge could easily pass for a woman 
of 45. In spirit and mind she was 
still young enough at 60 to tackle her 
first musical instrument, the marimba, 
and conquer it. Her husband, at 76, 
is still as agile as he was at 50, still 
clambers up trees in search of neigh- 
borhood cats to prove ‘it. 

Mrs. Leopold’s remarkable verve 
and youthfulness of course stem from 
farther back in life than her doll-mak- 
ing project, but she firmly believes it 
stems from the same cause—a lifetime 
career of bringing happiness and help 
co others. 

It was forty-seven years ago, while 
she was still a bride—and a poor man’s 
bride at that—that sharing became a 
major tenet in Mrs. Leopold’s personal 
creed. 

“My husband and I went to hear a 
lecture called ‘Making a Life or Mak- 
ing a Living’,” she recalls. “We decided 
then and there that no matter how 
hard things went, we’d make ours a 
life.” 


a HAVE NEVER been easy for 
the Leopolds. Daughter of an 
Irish immigrant, Mrs. Leopold started 
to earn her own living as a seamstress 
at 14. Mr. Leopold, an orphan, was 
apprenticed to a painter at the same 
age. “It is astonishing, however,” they 
say, “how much you find you have to 
share if you look for it.” 

Their philosophy is richly expressed 
in a series of quotations which Mrs. 
Leopold loves to savor and roll off her 
tongue in a ripe Irish brogue: “To be 
a little gay,” “To earn a little and spend 
a little less,” “If you can’t have steak, 
then chuck roast tastes just as good.” 

In ordinary terms, she explains, those 
things just naturally turn out best 
which contribute to the welfare and 
happiness of everyone. 

This is proved by many things in 
their life. Some years after their mar- 
riage, a friend died leaving an orphan 
son and daughter. Although scarcely 
able to fill their own mouths, the 
Leopolds did not hesitate to take the 
nine-year-old girl into their home to 
rear. When their own daughter was 
born, Mrs. Leopold resumed her sewing 
career to help out, and later kept 
store, taught county school and con- 


. ducted a printing business. 


“Everyone thought we were foolish 
to take her in, but you see how it 
turned out,” Mother Madge explains. 
“Our foster daughter,. being nine, was 
old enough to be a help around the 
house. 

“When it-came time for her educa- 
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tion, I went to work to win a secre- 
tarial scholarship in an essay contest, 
and gave it to her. Then, when I 
wanted to give our own daughter 
music lessons, our foster daughter had 
a job and insisted on helping pay for 
them.” 


f Seunig PLAYS ALMOST as Sig a 
part in Mrs. Leopold’s life aS phil- 
anthropy, and is complementary to it. 
In a way it is responsible for the whole 
idea of her ragbag dolls for Europe. 

By thriftiness, however, Mrs. Leo- 
pold designates lack of wastefulness, 
not meanness. By eschewing waste, she 
and her husband were able to complete 
their educations in night school; and 
Mrs. Leopold succeeded in completing 
college for a teacher's certificate long 
after her marriage. By sacrificing the 
universal habit of going to movies 
every week, they have been able to 
afford trips to Europe, Panama and 
Alaska, despite their meager income. 

So far as her dolls are concerned, 
Mrs. Leopold traces the idea back. to 
an early habit of saving every scrap 
of cloth, trimming and yarn which 
came her way: Ornaments from a hat 
left behind by a careless lodgér have 
become handsome lapel ornaments in 
frequent instances. Wornout dresses 
have been converted by her nimble 
fingers into hundreds of colorful party 
aprons for gifts or prizes at charity 
bazaars before the doll project. 

“It gives me joy,” she says simply, 
“to make something useful and beauti- 
ful out of something that has been 
thrown away.” 


HERE HAVE BEEN, of course, diffi- 

culties in working out the doll 
campaign. The first dolls were some 
15 inches tall, much too large to ship 
in quantity, and Mrs. Leopold was 
forced to revamp her pattern to an 
11-inch doll in favor of increased pro- 
duction. Certain women helpers having 
more enthusiasm than sewing talent 
have found their efforts to make the 
dolls in vain and have had to be turned 
tactfully to stuffing. Other helpers even 
had to be taught to stuff the toys 
successfully. 

There are even gentle jibes. Mrs. 
Leopold’s daughter of late has a fav- 
orite remark occasioned by the fact 
that Mother Madge spends her Sun- 
days dressing dolls and listening to the 
Sunday musical concerts on the radio, 
while Mr. Leopold has been making 
cement in the backyard for a neigh- 
bor’s walk. 

(Continued on Page 64) 





An ex-G. I. uses.a battered 
camera to build a thriving 
real estate business. 


Mel Snyder 


NE DAY LAST summer in the town 

of Surfside, located in the upper 

reaches of Miami Beach, Mrs. May 

Dyer leaned across her white picket 

fence and said, conversationally, to her 

neighbor, Mrs. Martin: “I didn’t know 
your home was for sale, my dear.” 

Mrs. Martin registered real surprise. 

“Who said it was?” 

“Why, I saw Jack Justice, the real 
estate man, taking pictures of it this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Martin blew out her breath 
sharply. “Say, that fellow’s always tak- 
ing pictures. Why, he must have half 
the homes in town photographed.” 

That little bit of backyard banter 
interested me in Justice. I hotfooted 
it around to investigate the meaning 
of this camera campaign in and around 
the placid palm-lined streets of resi- 
dential Surfside. 


N ADDITION TO uncovering a camera 
hobby which during the war had 
helped ease the housing jam in this 
area and which today is still an integral 
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In a file at his finger tips Jack 
Justice has a photograph and detailed 
information about every house in Surf- 
side, a suburb of Miami Beach, Florida, 
Justice made the photographs to in- 
crease the ef tichenny of real estate 
transactions. 


CAMERA COMBATS 


part of its real estate machinery, I found 
Mrs. Martin to be slightly off in her 
arithmetic—by a mere matter of 50 
per cent. For Jack Justice had photo- 
graphed al] the homes in town! 

The reason for it was apparent the 
moment I walked into his office. His 
telephone jangled as I entered. Justice 
snatched it from its cradle. 

“Jack Justice’s real estate office,” he 
clipped into the mouthpiece. “Oh, yes, 
Mrs. Harrison. Sell your house? I 
think we can, yes.” 

As he talked Justice’s hand flew to 
a file box on his desk. He leafed 
quickly through it. In a moment he 
had what he wanted. He picked out 
a photograph—of the Harrison home! 

“Yes, I know the house,” he said. 
He flipped the print over and — 
to read from the reverse side. “ 
Five-room bungalow, brick and con- 


crete construction, built in 1941 on a. 


plot 65 by 110....” 

When he had hung up the phone 
Justice swung around in his chair, 
barked an “excuse me” at me, and still 
clutching the photograph, punched a 
buzzer on his desk. An assistant ap- 
peared immediately. Justice informed 


him the Harrison house was for sale, 
gave a few perfunctory orders and sug- 
gestions and handed his aide the print. 

Saving precious time by use of the 
picture and the file of photos on his 
desk, Justice had almost instantly 
thrown the switch on the selling of the 


property. 


i Ge STORY OF how Justice acquired 
the camera which started him on 
a hobby that is yielding up rich cash 
dividends began in an army camp in 
1943. 

“A buddy of mine was shipping 
out,” Justice said. “He was traveling 
light and gave me the camera, an old 
Eastman Vigilante which had seen, 
perhaps, its best days. It was good 
enough, however, for ordinary stuff 
and under proper conditions could be 
relied on to do a fairly dependable job. 

“My first fumbling efforts with the 
box were instantly rewarded. You see 
many lasting friendships were formed 
in the army and a lot of Gls wanted 


photos as keepsakes. I began to ‘shoot’ 


the boys in camp and sold the prints 
for 25 cents apiece.” 
- And thus were taken the first 
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wobbly steps that were to lead to a 
fruitful camera-in-business career of 
profit and service. 

Shortly after Mrs. Justice’s allotment 
checks began to be augmented by re- 
ceipts from Jack’s thriving photo busi- 
ness, Justice received his discharge. 
Once more facing the task of earning 
a living as a civilian, he experienced 
that sensation so familiar to so many 
ex-servicemen, that what-do-I-do-now 
feeling. 

As Justice put it, “I was like a lost 
ball in the high weeds when I got out. 
All I had was. the necessity to earn 
a living and the camera—and an idea, 
but that came later.” 


FORMER MIAMI BEACH realtor 
_with an ambitious eye cocked on 
Florida’s latest land boom, Justice 
joined the sales staff of a beach broker. 
“It was still wartime,” he recalled, 
“the days of gasoline and tire ration- 
ing, and real estate people were hit 
pretty badly. We were hard put to 
get around to examine listings up for 


THE HOUSING 


sale and then drive prospective buyers 
around for a look at them. 


“We couldn’t do both so we de- 
cided to concentrate on the latter phase 
of the operation exclusively. When a 
listing reached our offices we deferred 
visiting the property until a time when 
an interested shopper felt it might be 
just what he wanted. It was only then 
that a broker could afford to risk his 
precious gasoline. 


“We would then take that oppor- 
tunity to size up the property in all 
its phases—the amount and location 
of bedrooms, bathrooms, the size of the 
grounds, type of construction, general 
condition—all the myriad details that 
are so necessary to efficient real estate 
service. It was a warped, highly in- 
effective modus operandi—especially 
calamitous since this was a GI town 
and the housing situation was desper- 
ate, 


“What the brokers needed was a 
complete idea of the properties being 
offered for sale. In short, what they 
needed was a picture! 

“And they couldn’t go after it. 
Someone had to bring it to them.” 





ENSING A NEW USE for his camera 

and a fresh source of income from 
his recently found hobby, Justice de- 
cided to provide what was needed—a 
picture of the specific properties as 
they came up for sale from day to day 
—and the delivery of same to the hard- 
pressed brokers. 

He hauled down “Old Faithful,” the 
staunch Vigilante, and began what he 
had dubbed “Operation Rescue,” which 
before long proved to be just that and 
a blessing, frank and undisguised, to 
real estate salesmen, home-sellers and 
the housing-harassed GI and family. 

Nursing his meager supply of gaso- 
line and favoring his ancient tires as 
much as possible, Justice set out to 
photograph each home and business 
property as fast as he received listings 
on them. 

The listings were obtained from the 
Miami Beach Realty Board which 
functioned as a clearing house through 
which passed nearly all properties as 
they came‘up for sale. Jack culled the 
listings and together with those ob- 


PROBLEM 


tained through his office’s own chan- 
nels each day he built up a good stock 
of subjects to be photographed. 


a HE DROVE a prospective 


client around to view a piece of 
property, he would stretch his trip to 
the extent of hunting down whichever 
property on his list was in that im- 
mediate neighborhood. Excusing him- 
self to his amazed clients he would 
duck out of the car, line up his view of 
the house or store and proceed to 
“shoot” it. 

Then later, when his film was de- 
veloped, with a real estate man’s know- 
ledge of what other brokers needed to 
know about property for sale, he en- 
tered on the back of each print the 
case history of the property photo- 
graphed. 

He crammed the print full of all 
the pertinent data on the property. To 
accomplish this, the task of getting all 
the necessary information into the 
pigmy space that is a 3144 by 434-inch 
picture, Justice worked out a code con- 
sisting of a strange-sounding jargon 
of simple. abbreviation which, though 
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it would put the layman uneasily in 
mind of hieroglyphics, is completely 
within the ken of one familiar with real 
estate terminology. The back of a pho- 
tograph picked at random reads: “8837 
ABBOTT AVE. S1465-(60); 3219- 
50097; 21 of 10, ADM#5; 50x1124; 
J. B. Harrison, 637183/2; SPwTF; 
LRwGS Log, Ic, DR, KWGR, GS, 
SOL; FRN: Above Av.; Con. Good; 
CST:CBS: NOTE: Built 1941, MTG. 
$4700 514% $55 mo. inc. prin. & 
int. MB Federal ins. $23.28 per yr.; 
LSP Good, Lawn poor, Occ. 30 days; 
one BR has been converted into comb. 
B/R Den, with fine wood panel walls 
& studio couch; TRAN 4 blks; Taxes 
$135.00 WOHE; Awnings on-all win- 
dows; FP in LT converts into Bar. VB 
throughout.” 


J USTICE SOON COLLECTED an ample 
inventory of pictures. Working 
days selling real estate and photograph- 
ing properties, he devoted his evenings 
to calling on his fellow brokers and 
outlining his service to them. He of- 
fered them what pictures he had in 
stock and all new listings still to be 
photographed at 35 cents apiece on 
a once-a-month billing plan. 

The brokers went for them like 
housewives at a soap sale. Justice re- 
ceived orders so fast and in such quan- 
tities that it taxed his supply of film 
and paper to the point where he 
couldn’t put his hands on enough ma- 
terial to keep up with them. 

The photographer who was doing 
his developing and printing threw up 
his hands in despair and informed Jus- 
tice that he had drained the shop's 
supply of war-scarce film and paper. 
He. was sorry, but very little of the 
needed materials was being allotted 
for civilian use and none could be ob- 
tained in the city. 

Justice crammed a hunt for sup- 
plies into his otherwise full days and 
nights. By rooting diligently around 
the photo equipment shops in the city, 
and with the help of Miami Beach 
merchants who were eager to help un- 
coil the kinks in the local housing snag, 
he managed to procure a tiny but suf- 
ficient hoard of the rare materials. 


HE WORK OF SORTING his 
photos, the typing of the informa- 
tional code on the back of each, and 
the mailing of a complete set to each 
customer kept Justice working far, 
far into the nights. He had never 
listed typing among his accomplish- 
ments; so he resorted to the laborious 
(Continued on Page 62) 





A Maine woman masters a stenciling 


process that enables her to conduct 
a brisk business in redecorating _ 


home furnishings. 


Kenewing the Beauty 
OF OLD FURNITURE 


Isabelle H. Daniel 


D” You EVER FIND yourself heir 
to a troop of unsightly old chairs, 
footstools, trays or chests? You. didn’t 
want to discard them because they 
belonged to Aunt Harriet or Grand- 
ma. But they were in such stages of 
dilapidation that they had to be stored 
out of sight. Mrs. Donald Eaton of 
North Berwick, Maine, had a house- 
ful. She knew they could be rejuven- 
ated and given a face lifting, but she 
searched in vain for someone’ to 
“re-do” them—and ended up by learn- 
ing to do the job herself. 


In her own words, she says: “I 
found there were other people want- 
ing the same thing done to old furni- 
ture. So three years ago I secured 
pamphlets, books and magazines and 
worked out my own process. It is 
fascinating and I have helped myself 
as well as others. As soon as I got 
good enough, people began bringing 
their furniture to me. I have de- 
veloped a paying business which I 
can do right here at home in my spare 
time.” 


M*™ EATON’S PROCESS of redecorat- 
ing is by means of stenciling and 
she now sets the old pieces eonery 
on display in her front rooms. Stencil- 
ing was a craft practiced many years 


ago by makers of Boston rockers, 
straight-back rabbit’s ear, Hitchcock 
and ladder chairs and tinware. It was 
a secret method and not divulged for 
nearly a century. It consists mainly 
in applying various colored powders 
to the varnished surfaces through a 
stencil. 

“There are several stages to re- 
finishing,” Mrs. Eaton explains. “I 
can do but one step at a time. As I 
work about two hours each day, I 
can have two or three things in vari- 
ous stages of completion at once. If 
the chair or tray has enough traces 
of the old design, I first copy it onto 
transparent paper. I always try to 
capture and reproduce the old pat- 
terns. Then the article is ready to 
work on. Furniture pieces and tin- 
ware must be sanded down till they 
are satiny smooth. Then I am ready 
to paint. Tinware needs a metal 
primer first though. 


“A coat of flat black is applied and 
allowed to dry for 24 hours. This is 
repeated the next day leaving it to 
dry the same length of time. The next 
step is varnishing. The article must 
be watched closely in the drying for 
when the varnish is tacky or “clicks” 
when touched with the finger, it is 
ready for the first motif of the stencil. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


“The design should have been 
drawn onto architect’s linen and 
traced with a sharp pencil or pen. 
Then the stencil is cut out with small 
sharp-pointed scissors. The patterns 
should be cut in units which are to 
be rubbed with the same color of 
powder. The motif of the stencil to 
be covered with gold should be cut 
as one, and the sections to be silvered 
cut in another. If the design is to be 
oil painted, silver should be applied 
under blue or light colors and gold 
under red, dark green and other 
heavy shades. 


“When the varnish is ready, spread 
the powders in separate small dishes 
and place the first motif on the sur- 
face to be stenciled. With a piece of 
silk velvet wrapped around the finger, 
dip into the powder and rub it over 
the stencil. The linen pattern should 
be large enough so the loose powder 
will not run off the edge. If a stencil 
is to be reversed, it should be well 
wiped with cleaning fluid so the 
powder adhering to it will not blur 
the other design. Shading is import- 
ant and with a little practice, you may 
achieve this enhancing quality. Pro- 
ceed in the same manner for all the 
other colors and motifs. After they 
have been applied, light dusting of 
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the powder outside the design in a 
cloud effect edges off the motifs. 

“Allow to dry for 24 hours; then 
colors desired may be painted over 
the gold and silver. Stripings put on 
with a small brush are dipped in 
powder mixed with a little varnish. 
Wipe on a paper first to distribute 
the paint. Allow another day for dry- 
ing, after which two coats of varnish, 
24 hours apart, are applied. When 
these are dry, the last steps are to 
tub down with pumice and water and 
then pumice and oil. And the sten- 
cilled piece is finished.” 





M* EATON HAS beautified an old 
washstand to be used for linens 
in her dining room and a commode 
serves for a washstand. The hole 
where the washbowl sat is covered 
with a beautifully decorated pie tin. 
A lovely and authentic design on a 
tray is a hunting scene with men, dogs 



























Mrs. Donald Eaton displays the stencil through which she applies colored 
powders to produce the decoration on the fiddle back chair at the right. The 
decorations on the stand and the tray are also her work. 


and horses. This flaunts a gold bor- 
der. A kitten tray depicts a little girl 
outdoors with her kitty in her arms 
and a dog looking jealously on. A 
village scene, typically New England, 
shows exquisite charm of shading 
and color in lighted houses and a 
church, with a couple walking down 
the snowy street. Pineapples, grapes, 
and strawberries are on chairs and 
boxes. 

This enterprising lady has run 
out of specimens to decorate so she 
haunts the auctions and antique 
shops for old tin ware, spice boxes, 
canisters, and chairs which she finds 
are in demand in Maine craft shape 
She always has work in advance. She 
“te-does” a Boston rocker for $12, 
large trays for $12, small ones for 
$7.50, straight back chairs for $8. 
Many of the old things need mending 
and she whisks them off to the re- 
pairman. If they need recaning, it 
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is a different story, for she has taught 
herself to recane them. 


NYONE CAN DO this work"and ma- 

terials can be bought in a paint 
store. The outlay to begin is only 
about $5. If you have no authentic 
scenes, designs copied from magazines 
or wall paper lend themselves well to 
stenciling. Godey’s Lady’s Book in 
your library gives many designs of the 
‘ang of stenciled furniture. If you 

ave no old furniture, new unpainted 
eeptecnecs look just as beautiful 
when redecorated. 


Mrs, Eaton has her studio in a 
well-lighted room of her home and 
works 10 to 12 hours per week. A 
housekeeper and mother of three 
husky children, she has found the 
time to beautify her home and has 
added pin money to the budget of a 
family which is constantly demanding 
extras. This adept lady finds particu- 
lar pleasure and profit in her hobby 
when the long Maine winters pro- 
hibit outdoor activity. It is all the 
more gratifying because she taught 
herself. 








Complete crochet directions 
for apro.s, bedspreads, 
doilies, table scarfs, edgings, 
mittens. 12 sheets of hot 
iron transfer patterns, each 
one usable several times. 


There are knitting directions, 

quilt patterns, tatting de- 

signs. x 
Get this valuable needle & 


work service in Aunt Ellen’s 
‘ “‘Workbasket” — 12\%4c 


per 
month or less than Ic per 
pattern. Send for a trial sub- 
scription, 8 months for $1.00. 
If you are not delighted 
with the very first issue, you 
may keep the material re- 
ceived and Aunt Ellen will 
retur= =<:ou> dollar. Address: 
y N The WORKBASKET, 4660 
Hanucraft Bldg., Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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Two veterans whose hobby 
is fine music establish a suc- 
cessful phonograph record 
rental library. 


They Do 
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Record Business 


HEN HERMAN Wittenberg of 
Brooklyn was released from the 
navy and his friend, Paul Jacobson, 
from the army, they decided to go into 
a businéss they really liked. Before the 
war they had both been record collec- 
tors and classical music enthusiasts. 
After talking it over, they agreed that 
they would combine enjoyment and 
earnings and put their hobby to work. 
They started a classical record rental 
library! : 

The first problem in getting started 
arose from the fact that the city had 
over a dozen record and phonograph 
stores. Did any of these run a record 
rental library? The young men 
checked with each store to find out. 
Only one rented records, at three cents 


Paul Tasch 


per record per day and a minimum 
charge of 50 cents for three days. In 
addition, it required a breakage de- 
posit equal to the retail cost of the 
records, sometimes running as high as 


$9. 


N ORDER TO meet the competition of 
this single competitor, Wittenberg 
and Jacobson decided to deliver and 
pick up the records they rented and 
charge an additional 10 cents over the 
store price for this convenient service. 
They now had a real selling point. 
They ran the only home service rental 
library in the city. 

Having settled the problem of com- 
petition, their next. most important 
question was, who and where are the 
potential customers? 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Paul Jacobson who, with another 
war veteran, has turned his musical 
hobby into a lucrative business. 


- Several broadcasting stations had 
classical music programs and had lists 
of subscribers to bulletins which they 
published containing a year’s listing of 
all such programs. 

If the two veterans could obtain 
the names of a thousand subscribers 
to one of these station’s classical music 
program bulletins, all living in the city, 
they would have an excellent start. 
The classified directories of every 
major city carry the names of agencies 
that sell name lists of every type and 
description. Going through a directory 
of this kind, several such agencies were 
found. One of these supplied the de- 
sired list of names for $15. 


HE NEXT THING that had to be 
done was to work out a musical 
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menu—a program of library records 
for rent. Wittenberg and Jacobson 
had agreed not to use their private col- 
lections, since they had been built up 
with a great love and care, and rented 
records would get a good deal of abuse. 
On the other hand, they had about 
$200 capital with which to buy records 
and if they were going to offer a 
representative selection to customers, 
they would have to purchase records 
with great discretion. 

A list. of the masterworks of the 
great composers was drawn up from 
catalogs, obtained in the stores. Then 
the two men made a tour of the record 
stores letting them know they had $200 
to spend for records and that they ex- 
pected a sizeable discount. They finally 
purchased all their record albums at 
the store that gave them a 20 per cent 
discount and offered them the same 
discount on phonograph needles and 
any records bought in the future. 

On the average, thanks to the dis- 
count, each record album came to 
about $4. A flat $4 breakage deposit, 
instead of the higher store deposit on 
rented record albums could thus be 
asked. Here was another inducement 
to offer potential customers. 


Hw A LIST of potential custo- 
mers, knowing what to charge for 
their service, and having the finest 
recordings of the masterworks to offer, 
in addition to a place where they could 
purchase records, néedles and phono- 
gtaph accessories at a discount, the 
question arose whether or not to rent 
a store or run the business, at the 
lowest possible overhead, from home. 
To keep expenses at a minimum, the 
boys decided to keep the records at 
Jacobson’s house, since he had a tele- 
phone. Because people wishing to rent 
records would have to reach them by 
telephone, advertising their service and 
phone number became all important. 

For a few dollars, throwaways of 
postcard size were printed and distrib- 
uted to libraries, schools, “Y’s” and 
clubs. A mimeographed letter, con- 
taining a brief description of the ren- 
tal service, the cost, and a musical 
menu, was mailed out to the thousand 
tadio listeners. They were urged to 
telephone (charges reversed) for im- 
mediate service. Jacobson was as- 
signed to hug the phone for inceming 
calls, while Wittenberg began a follow- 
up door to door canvass of all those 
who had received letters. 


T= FIRST callers made requests for 
records not in the library. One 


woman wanted recorded French les- 
sons, another needed bird calls for a 
radio program she conducted. A man 
called and wanted music suitable for 
a wedding. Several clubs wanted to 
know if they could rent records and 
phonographs for fund-raising musi- 
cales, and so on. 

The young men quickly adopted a 
practical policy. They would try to 
meet every request. They would run 
a personalized service. 

Accordingly, they searched for and 
found used language lesson records, 
and the Cornell bird series records, got 
together a wedding music album, and 
picked up two portable automatic 
phonographs from a small manufac- 
turer at low cost. Records that were 
out of the usual run were rented at 
fees that were well above the usual 
rental rates, yet not so steep as to make 
outright purchase more, attractive. 


From the name agency, a list of 500 
small clubs was secured and a letter 
sent out to them offering a complete 
fund-raising musicale service includ- 
ing records, phonograph and service 
for $5. Up to $200 could be raised 
in this pleasant manner by organiza- 
tions in need of funds. For Witten- 
berg and Jacobson it meant a splendid 
way of advertising their rental library, 
for all who attended the musicales 
could be given a throwaway worded to 
the effect that more of the same type 
of recordings they had just heard were 
available to each of them at small cost 
in their own homes. 


RADUALLY CALLS CAME in for 

records in the library. To these 
customers, needles and accessories were 
sold. When phonographs needed re- 
pair, the rental library offered this ser- 
vice too. Not that Wittenberg or 
Jacobson did the repairs themselves, 
for they had no skill in that direction. 
Rather, they contracted with a local 
repairman to handle all the work they 
brought in, at a price that allowed them 
a fair and profitable return. 

Along with record rentals, the sale 
of records began to mount. Fox holi- 
days or birthdays or gifts, the boys 
obtained any record a customer de- 
sired and delivered it to his home at 
no more than store cost. On all record 
sales they made 20 per cent, without 
having to carry—as the stores did—a 
huge stock of records. During their 
usual deliveries of rented records, they 
carried a few albums of children’s 
records and played these for the kiddies. 
Such favorites as “Tubby, the Tuba,” 
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“Peter and the Wolf,” and others were 
included. Sales often resulted. 


NY RECORD OR record album re- 

quested by a customer and not in 
the library was purchased. In this way, 
customers could enjoy the best and 
latest recordings at a fraction of the 
cost of the record. An additional ad- 
vantage for the patrons was the fact 
that they no longer had the problem 
of a spreading collection of albums 
gathering dust and taking up room. 
When a customer finished with an al- 
bum, it was picked up and another one 
delivered. 

The idea that they could enjoy every- 
thing they wanted to hear in recorded 
music for something like $50 a year 
paid out piecemeal in small rental fees, 
appealed to people. The same records, 
if purchased, would cost up to $250. 

By test, Wittenberg and Jacobson 
determined that the average life of a 
record is roughly one hundred con- 
secutive runs. At the end of that time 
the record, while still playable, had lost 
something of its original sharpness 
and clarity. Used record albums were 
offered to customers at one half of the 
original cost. Resale in this manner 
further reduced the original album cost 
by one half and left no dead, unusable 
stock on hand. 

A personal clientele has gradually 
been built up. Wittenberg and Jacob- 
son have succeeded in transforming a 
hobby into a profitable business. 





How to Start 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
Make Flexible Molds, 
Composition Flooring 
NO EXPERIENCE—UNLIMITED 
MARKET 










Start your own business at home in your spare 
time. Tremendous money-making opportunities for both 
men and women. 


FLEXIBLE MOLDS 
Make your own FLEXIBLE MOLDS. Cast novelties, 
statuary, desk sets, book ends, etc. Hundreds of casts 
made from single mold. Large size mold costs but a 
—— No experience necessary. Steady year-round 
lemand. 


_ COMPOSITION FLOORING 
collet Sh Ptbolthch Meats smu 


concrete, ¥ 
offers unlimited money-making possibilities. 


Free Catalog! 


For FREE information about these and many other 
profitable business opportunities, WRITE TODAY! 


BING PRODUCTS 
Dept. N3, 88 Broad Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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Y LITTLE DAUGHTER wanted a 
new pocketbook to go with her 

blue coat, but the ones in the shops 
were high in price and rather carelessly 
made. So I decided to try my hand 
and make one for her. I had a piece 
of blue felt about 8 inches wide and 


Child With 


This POCKETBOOK 


June B. 


Jenkin 


for lots of the things I want to figure 
out) and set about with a pencil and 
scissors to draw and cut a pattern to 
make the felt up into a pocketbook. 
Here is the way I make the pocketbook. 

First cut a long piece 5 by 12 inches, 
square on one end and with rounded 




















about a foot and a half long. I got corners on the other end (Figure 1). 
some old newspaper (I use newspaper Next cut two end pieces 5 inches long 
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TO DESIRED LENGTH 
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ROLL BODY 
OF POCKETBOOK 
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SEW ENDS 
TO BODY 
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~s DESIGN 


wteey 
RED FLOWERS 


GREEN LEAVES 
YELLOW CENTERS 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


























by 134 inches wide, narrowed to 1% 
inches wide on the top end (Figure 
2). Cut a strip for the handle %4 of 
an inch wide and any desired length 
and sew to end pieces (Figures 3 and 
4). Roll body of-pocketbook (Figure 
5) and starting at square edge sew 
end piece to body (Figure 6). Then 
begin at other edge and insert the other 
end piece in same manner. A snap 
should be sewed under the edge of the 
flap and in a corresponding place in 
the center of bag to form a closing. 


A SPRAY OF bright flowers in con- 
trasting felt, sewn or applied 
with felt glue to the bottom of the 
bag, helps add to its attractiveness 
(Figure 7). Or you can purchase some 
of those prepared felt appliques that 
come in flowers or animal patterns. 
They look well on the bags and need 
only to be ironed on. 


Friends who saw the completed 
pocketbook liked it and soon I found 
that they wanted me to make pocket- 
books for them and would not be satis- 
fied unless they could pay me for my 
time and materials. I decided to charge 
$1 for each pocketbook. I now find 
myself making them in almost any 
color, and in this way a fond mother 
can match or contrast the pocketbook 
with her daughter’s favorite outfit. 
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This Mouths Crossword Puggle 


DOWN 


Charge with guilt 
Perch 

Melody 

Anger 

Road (abb.) 
None 

Mimic 

Cell 

Blunder 


. Scraper 
. Twitching of the fac 


muscles . 
Neigh 

Wooden runner worn on 
the foot for sliding on 
snow 


- Boy’s name 

. At a distance 

. Unverified report 

- Touch gently 

. East Indian hardwood 


tree 


. However 


Hoot 


. Savory 


Imaginative comparison 
Through 


- Be drowsy 
- Ornamental wooden 


gateway 


. Part of the heavens di- 


rectly opposite to the 
Zenith 
Bird of the crow family 


. Warning whistle 


Far (comb. form) 


- Pulp of fruit 

- South American monkey 
- A membranous pouch 

- Drunkard 

- An enclosed space (abb.) 
. Man’‘s nickname 


ACROSS 


- One skilled in any 


branch of high art 


. Wild ass of Central Asia 
. Woo 

. Musical drama 

. Fruit of the fir 

- Belonging to him 

. Makes a mistake 

. Employment 

- Separate shirt front 

. Instrument for washing 


floors 


- Road (abb.) 
- Moved swiftly 
. Atom bearing an elec- 


tric charge 


- Note of scale 
- Bright 


Lump 


- Barrier across a water- 


course 
Affirmative 


. Title of respect applied 


to gentlemen in Portugal 
Trim 


. South American dance 
. At home 

- Color 

. Author of Annabel Lee 


Therefore 


. Entangle 

. Swift 

- Term of respect 

. In the ancient Roman 


calendar, the eighth day 
efter the nones 


- Roll of paper money 


(slang) 


- Girl's name 
. Flowering shru 


b 
Symbol of good faith 


. Constructs 
. Steller’s sea cow 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST NEWs 


IRST PRIZE of $7.50 in the. May 

crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Mrs. Noreen McNulty, 
Pontiac, Michigan, whose puzzle ap- 
pears on this page. Entries for the 
June contest are now being received, 
and non-prize winning puzzles entered 
in previous contests will be considered 
for the June award. Remember each 
entry must include the unsolved puz- 
zle diagram, and solved diagram and 


Answers on Page 64 


the key of definitions, as well as a 
signed statement to the effect that 
the puzzle is original with the sender. 
One person may submit an unlimited 
number of entries. In case of a tie 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. If 
you want your puzzle returned, include 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. If 
your puzzle is not returned immedi- 
ately, it is because the judges are still 
considering it for a prize. 








Table Top Zoo 


(Continued from Page 15) 


into a stream. Close inspection reveals 
that a couple of fish about as big as 
a minute are holding the ever-hungry 
herons’ attention. 

Dr. Childs regards the long-necked, 
long-legged creatures with modest 
satisfaction. “Birds,” he confides, “are 
easier to model than mammals. Their 
body pattern is less complex. Animals 
of the cat family — lions, panthers, 
pumas — are a big job, owing to the 
subtle play of their muscles.” 


He indicates a nearby group. One 
of the most popular and elaborate, 
this depicts an African water-hole 
scene and shows, among other things, 
a minute lion springing out from be- 
hind some bushes to startle a rearing 
zebra, elephants, an eland, a stork, 
leopard, tortoise, even a tick bird 
perched nonchalantly on the rump of 
a stolid hippopotamus and a puff 
adder making its undulant way toward 
the water. Thus, in a space approxi- 
mately 4 by 5 inches, is presented a 
glimpse of the dark continent which 
would require a case 15 by 20 feet in 
a full-sized museum. And, while the 
sculptor believes his work has im- 
proved since it was made, this piece 
remains his pet and particular pride. 


NOTHER BEAUTIFUL group com- 

prises two does, a buck and a 
fawn standing on a carpet of snow 
among shadowy pines. The scene is 
one of incomparable tranquillity ex- 
cept for a lynx in the foreground which 
stands guard over the rabbit it has 
just struck down. Like the African 
group, this one is enclosed in a vertical 
display case about a foot high—a 
pocket edition of those used in mus- 
eums throughout the country. In the 
upper part of this glass-fronted case 
is hidden a small daylight lamp which, 
when switched on, illumines a painted 
background of blue sky, frosty hilltops 
and distant trees. Although this entire 
group measures only six inches long, 
four inches high and three inches deep, 
the overall effect is one of vast per- 


spective, due to a clever bit of artifice. 
A strip of fine mesh wire, arched and 
then placed upright at the back of the 
case, is given a stippled coat of plaster 
of Paris. The concave surface thus 
formed, provides a “canvas” on which 
the background scenery is painted. 
Pieces of this size and scope require 
approximately three weeks of the most 
painstaking hobby time to complete, 
and there is a constant demand for 
them—at $250 each—from sportsmen 
and other admirers of art in miniature. 





Dr. George H. Childs strives for 
natural poses and natural settings in 
arranging the members of his animal 
groups. 


To date, this is the top price received 
for any of the artist’s work, with the 
average sales price ranging between 
$60 and $75. A pleasant rivalry exists 
among collectors who vie with one 
another to obtain the newest item 
from the Childs workshop. The Mellon 
family of Pittsburgh probably has one 
of the most complete of all such collec- 
tions. 


SKED ABOUT MATERIALS and 
methods of work, both Dr. and 
Mrs. Childs supply a fund of informa- 
tion. Snow on a hillside, for instance, 
is achieved by the simple process of 
pounding fragments of glass to a fine 
powder, which is then sprinkled over 
wet plaster. Grocer’s twine, twisted or 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


frayed out, makes a bush or clump of 
tall grass. Lily pads come out of a 
paper punch, and colored paper or 
paper that has been tinted along one 
edge, is snipped with manicure scissors 
to simulate sea weed, grass, straw or 
the like. Antlers and tusks are merely 
thread covered with plaster, and are 
attached to the figure with household 
cement. A discarded bit of celluloid is 
readily transformed into a limpid pool. 
Trees are outlined in wire, with button- 
hole thread forming the smaller 
branches, and then the whole built up 
with plaster, just as animals are. Hun- 
dreds of infinitesimal leaves cut from 
green tissues are glued on to branches; 
and, should an effect of recent rain be 
desired, the leaves are dabbed lightly 
with an iridescent sort of glue. One- 
eighth inch pine needles—just one 
pint-sized evergreen requires seventy- 
five dozen of them!—are produced by 
winding fine thread around and around 
a pencil, slipping it off in one roll, 
tying this through the center, then 
clipping both ends. 


OLLECTING MATERIAL for these 
jots and tittles and seeing to it 
that all of them are ready when needed, 
are among the chores that fall to the 
lot of the busy little vice-president 
; . remember? She also acts as 
purchasing agent, keeping an adequate 
supply of bell glasses, turned mahogany 
platforms and display cases in stock. 
The doctor, by nature an artist and 
a craftsman, by training a scientist, 
obtained his Ph.D. at the University 
of Minnesota. While a student there, 
he worked part time in a medical art 
shop, making microscopic pictures. 
This, plus the drawing he was forced 
to do in zoology class, represents the 
sum total of his art training; yet the 
Childs residence is overflowing with 
lovely oil paintings and water colors 
produced in spare time by this man 
who also finds time to write an occa- 
sional scholarly magazine article and 
who, not long ago, turned out a humor 
column which was nothing less than 
hilarious throughout its entire two- 
year run in a Brooklyn periodical. 








kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 





MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


No tools or experience necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. Complete home 
instruction course, beautifully photographed, shows you how to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also age” f dishes, ash trays, 
wall plaques, candle sticks, etc. Explains fully simple home methods 
golding, glow-in-dark processes. Illustrates 55 kinds of sea shells and fish scales. Lists hun- 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner’s 


Box 4550-B30 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S.” 


dyeing, pearlizing, 





Coral Gables, Fla. 
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O’ ALL HIS accomplishments, how- 
ever, George Henshaw Childs 
likes best the exacting little plaster 
figures. He feels that, while primarily 
ornamental, they are also useful, af- 
fording as they do a close and accurate 
study of wild life. Proof that others 
concur in this opinion is seen in the 
fact that Mrs. Ward Thorns of Chi- 
cago purchased several groups recently 
for the Chicago Historical Society 
where she maintains a children’s room 
filled with miniature items dating back 
to the Elizabethan era. 

Dr. Childs has never grown entirely 
used to the fuss made over his figur- 
ines, but confesses that he likes it. 
As for his rather extraordinary talent 
for reducing big things to little ones, 
the artist believes it is inherited, at 
least in part. 

“After all,” he remarks, brown eyes 
twinkling merrily behind spectacles, 
“didn’t my grandfather carve two 
battling knights in full armor out of a 
single cherry stone?” 


Improves Handwriting 
In 3 Hours 


AMAZING DISCOVERY! Corrects poor penman- 
ship in few days—Big improvement in 3 hours— 
No failures. Now it’s fun to become an expert 
penman. Complete Outline Free. Write, OZ MENT 
The Inventor, 74, St. Louis, Mo. 





DoYouKnow Your Fours? 


Four is the theme of this quiz, 
as you can readily see from per- 
usal of the fifteen phrases listed 
below. Each can be summed up 
in a single word. You should score 
well if you keep in mind the pre- 
fixes which.signify four. A score 
of over 12 is exceptional, and one 
from 10 to 12 is excellent. 


What is the word which means: 


. One-fourth of a circle? 

. Every four years? 

. A four-year period? 

. Four lines of poetry? 

. A square dance for four couples? 
. Governor of the fourth part of 

a province? | 

7. Act or process of squaring; four 

equal angles? 

8. A four-handed animal? 

9. Occurring every fourth day? 
10. An animal having four feet? 
11. Having four roads meeting in 

a point? 
12. Any figure having four angles? 
13. A series of four connected 
dramas, operas, etc? 
14. A verse of four measures? 
15. A figure with four equal sides? 


Answers are on page 64 
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Hobbies of the Famous 


W. E. Golden 


Most persons have a hobby, from 
the famous to the unknown, from the 
people you read about, to your next- 
door neighbor. Here is a quiz about 
some celebrated people and their hob- 
bies. See if you can associate the hobby 


1 Abraham Lincoln’s hobby was 
fishing skating 











carpentry: ‘ 

2 Woodrow Wilson’s hobby was 
football strategy chem- 
istry aviation 

3 George Washington had a 
hobby of writing poetry. 
farming fox hunting 




















4 Franklin D. Roosevelt had a 
hobby of collecting paintings 

collecting coins-——— 
collecting stamps———. 

5 Harry S. Truman has a hobby 
of trap shooting piano 
playing collecting 
stamps——_—. 











with the person. As a help, you have 
three choices to select from. Check 
the one you believe is right, and allow 
yourself 1 point for each correct selec- 
tion. Eight is good, 6 is average, and 
4 is fair. 


6 Theodore Roosevelt had a 











hobby of duck shooting 
bicycling: big-game 
hunting 


7 Dwight D. Eisenhower has a 
hobby of collecting coins——— 




















playing bridge paint- 
ings————. 

8 Winston Churchill’s hobby is 
yachting painting 
carpentry 

9 Albert Einstein’s hobby i is play- 
ing the piano flute 
violin 


10 King Gustav of Sweden has a 
hobby of golf. swim- 
ming tennis———_. 

Answers are on page 64 








. Evening Post covers. 


World’s on 
Magazine Covers 
,Continued from Page 2:7) 


sented, over a period of years, many 
famed personalities. Put them together 
and you have the military, political and 
business leaders of most countries of 
the world. If you prefer week to week 
happenings take a group of Saturday 
Begin with New 
Years eve, then Lincoln’s birthday, 
Washington’s birthday, Valentine's day, 
St. Patrick’s day, Easter, spring house- 
cleaning, Memorial day, graduation 
day, Flag day, July Fourth, then on 
through the summer to Labor day, end 
of vacation, back to school, Columbus 
day, Halloween, Election day, Armistice 
day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. They 
are all there and many other days and 
occasions in between, all pictured on 
covers. And these are only a few of 
the stories graphically told. 


B ESIDES GIVING ME much personal 

enjoyment, my covers have proved 
of value to others. Many hours of en- 
tertainment and education have been 
afforded my family and friends. I 
have exhibited the covers in many 
hobby shows. I have used them as a 
basis of lectures before crippled child- 
ren’s schools, civic clubs and church 
entertainments. On several occasions 
they have served as models in a high 
school art class. I consider mine a 
very profitable hobby with or without 
the honorariums offered me upon sev- 
eral occasions.. I estimate my collec- 
tion at more than 6,000 covers, and still 
growing. 





Ralph Lipschitz, of 249 Market 
St., Newark, New Jersey, has fin- 
ished, after a year of work in his 
spare moments, a safe complete with 
two doors and a triple combination 
lock, that is 5% inches high, 4% 
inches long, and weighs five pounds. 
The aluminum safe fits into a 
wooden case, which goes into a smal] 
fireproof metal cabinet. Lipschitz, a 
lock and gun smith, calls the safe 
the best work of his life, and says 
the safe-is not for sale, though he 
plans to exhibit it in some museum. 





GOLDEN HAMSTERS 
















His hobby of tinkering with 
timepieces leads a former 
advertising man into a 
career as a 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


T. Sidney Harley holds an old, hard. 
to-repair clock whose movement is con- 
trolled, not by a pendulum but by a 
small ball which swings around in a 
circle. In the background are nu- 
merous old and unusual clocks which 
his shop has repaired. At Harley’s left 
is one of the electric kitchen clocks 
which he designed and manufactures, 


CLOCK MERCHANT 


— SHOT AND SHELL are flying 
around them you'd hardly ex- 
pect men to be thinking about time 
from the standpoint of clock collecting, 
but it took more than danger to curb 
the collecting habits of our GI’s over- 
seas. 

Among the great mass of souvenirs 
picked up by our boys in foreign ser- 
vice were numerous odd and unusual 
clocks. Many of these were quite rare 
and valuable but by the time the new 
owners got them back home they were 
often badly in need of repairs or adjust- 
ments. 

Harley’s Clock Shop in Kansas City, 
Missouri is one place that has been 
called upon to restore many-of these 
out of the ordinary time pieces which 
were prizes of war. 


H’A™s Is A thriving young in- 
dustry which in a few short years 
has grown from its owner’s hobby of 
tinkering with clocks into a nation 
wide business. T. Sidney Harley, head 
of the firm, was released from the 


Paul Nees 


army early in the war. Harley had 
previously been advertising manager 
for a large paint concern, but at the 
time of his discharge there was no 
paint to advertise, so he went to work 
in a large war plant. 

Harley had a hobby, though. He 
loved to tinker with clocks and spent 
much of his spare time overhauling 
and repairing sick timepieces. As the 
wartime scarcity of clocks became more 
and more acute, friends and acquain- 
tances from everywhere began to bring 
him more clock repair work than he 
could handle in his spare time. 

Late in 1943, Harley left his war 
plant work and opened Harley’s Clock 
Shop in downtown Kansas City. At 
first he handled all the repair work 
and Mrs. Harley took care of custo- 
mers and office work. 


& Sige OPENING OF the shop was well 
publicized and a carefully planned 
advertising program has been carried 
on ever since, for you'll remember that 
Harley was originally an advertising 


man and he has a great deal of faith 
in printer’s ink. 

Despite long hours put in at the 
bench, repair work that poured in was 
soon more than one man could cope 
with. Experienced clock men were 
unobtainable so Harley began training 
girls as helpers. The girls proved quick 
to learn and soon acquired proficiency 
and handiness at the work. 

With war workers changing shifts 
at all hours of the day and night, 
alarm clocks. poured into Harley’s by 
the hundreds for repairs and overhaul- 
ing. Clocks that had been discarded 
long ago were dug out of attics, base- 
ments and garages and brought in to 
get a new lease on life. : 


INCE THE SHOP was started, Har- 
ley’s has repaired and reconditioned 
more than 12,000 alarm clocks, alone. 
The regular charge for such work was 
and is $3.50 but today they'll sell you 
a new alarm for a little more than the 
cost of repairing your old one. 
“We are really quite proud of the 
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art our clock maintenance service 
played in keeping down absenteeism 
among war workers,” Harley says. 
“Many clocks which we received for 
repairs during the war period had not 
seen service for years and considerable 
ingenuity was often required to get 
them back in running order. 

“Constant scarcities of parts and ma- 
terials as well as difficulties in securing 
helpers made an exciting game of our 
efforts to handle all the work that was 
brought in. Both Mrs. Harley and I 
got a lot of pleasure out of planning 
to circumvent shortages and develop 
this small time hobby into big time 
business. 

“‘Cannibalism’ was the answer ta 
many of our wartime problems, just 
as it was on the battle fronts. We 
picked up many old ‘wrecks’ whose 
days as timekeepers were definitely 
over but which, nevertheless, contained 
usable parts which went, piece by piece, 
to cure troubles in other clocks which 
could thereby be put back in running 
order.” 


HOUGH THE SCOPE of his business 

has grown to such an extent that 
he no longer does any of the mechani- 
cal or repair work, the spirit of the 
true hobbyist is shown in the personal 
interest which Harley takes in the work 
on old. or unusual clocks which come 
to the shop for repair. 

Of the foreign made clocks brought 
in for restoration or repairs by returned 
service men, many have severely taxed 
the ingenuity of the shop’s repair de- 
partment. In contrast to American 
methods of mass machine production 
and interchangeable parts, the most in- 
teresting of these foreign clocks have 
been hand made. When parts are 
missing it often requires a small engi- 
neering feat to figure out the nature 
of the replacement. 

“Because I know what difficulties 
the boys have gone through to secure 
and bring back these souvenirs, and 
because of my inherent interest in un- 
usual clocks, I take special concern in 
seeing that these jobs are successfully 
completed,” Harley states. “Unusual 
escapements and parts and the particu- 
lar care made necessary because of the 
age and value of some of these clocks 
naturally slows up work of this sort, 
but we have found few jobs which we 
could not accomplish in the end. 

“One interesting old clock that we 
repaired had been hastily torn by a 
GI from the wall of a German house 
as he chased Storm Troopers out. Of 
course, if that clock had proved a 


booby trap, as was so often the case, 
the story would have ended there, but 
happily this soldier lived to bring back 
his prized possession and the clock, in 
good working order, now graces the 
wall of his living room.” 

Another-very rare clock which came 
from the battle fronts was once owned 
by the Duke of Burgundy and is said 
to be one of two of its kind made. 
Then there was the unusual old clock 
which an American boy rescued from 




















“Both our sons are crazy about 
models!” 





a building which was being demolished 
for strategic purposes. 
From Japan, too, a soldier brought 


a little clock which really posed some - 


new and unusual problems before it 
could be put back in running order. 
This clock, instead of a pendulum, had 
a delicately poised Japanese figure 
which bobbed up and down on a fine 
spring to control the movement. 

These and many more such interest- 
ing examples have served to relieve the 
monotony of postwar clock repair work 
at Harley’s. 


.¥ A Hosby Is to be truly profitabie 
it must be looked at strictly from a 
business standpoint and adjustments 
made as business conditions change. 
Long before the end of the war Mr. 
and Mrs. Harley decided that the bon- 
anza in clock repairs would soon be 
worked out, and made plans to adapt 
their business to changing trends. 
Knowing there would be an enor- 
mous demand for new clocks as soon 
as they were again available, the Har- 
ley’s began developing sources of sup- 
ply and as soon as the war ended they 
enlarged and remodeled their shop to 
provide an up-to-date retail sales room. 
An interesting feature of the retail 
shop is a lighted mural border extend- 
ing around the room and depicting a 
history of man’s efforts to tell time. 
This panorama was planned after con- 
siderable research by the Harleys and 
members of the staff of the Kansas 
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City public library. Shown on it are 
the early use of shadows, development 
of sundials, ancient Chinese water 
clocks, hour glasses, and other primi- 
tive time tellers. Then it pictures ad- 
vances in clock making, from the ear- 
liest specimens up to the atmos clock 
of today, which is kept continuously 
wound by minute changes of tempera- 
ture or atmospheric pressure. 

Harley’s suppliers proved good ones 
and it was not long until the shop was 
said to have the largest retail stock of 
clocks in the country. While other 
dealers were complaining about in- 
ability to secure clocks Harley’s was ad- 
vertising and showing large selections. 


S AN OLD ADVERTISING man, Har- 

ley’s plans for retail sales were not 
based merely on the local market, but 
included a nationwide selling cam- 
paign. The shop’s advertisements ap- 
pear regularly in most of the large 
home magazines and many general 
magazines of wide circulation. 

As an example of the mail order 
business which has been developed, 
more than ten thousand of a single tiny 
alarm clock advertised at $6.65 were 
sold during the past year. 

Mrs. Harley has sort of a hobby, too. 
Hers is that of noting famous names 
that come in on orders for their clocks. 
Offhand, she can rattle off a long list 
of names of stage and screen favorites, 
radio personalities, famous motion pic- 
ture directors, noted authors and war 
correspondents, and others prominent 
in the news, who are listed among their 
customers. 


N” THE CLOCK hobby is being ex- 
panded to include clock manu- 
facture. Mrs. Harley has designed a 
novel electric kitchen clock made from 
a burnished stainless steel or copper 
skillet. A decal dial and hands go on 
the bottom of the pan, an electric 
motor is on the inside, and when it is 
hung by the handle on the wall, presto, 
you have an attractive and unusual 
clock. : 

This appropriate kitchen clock is 
being assembled by the Harley crafts- 
men. Its production is planned not 
only with the firm’s retail“ trade in 
mind but for wide distribution through 
dealers everywhere. 

Numerous other plans which have 
been made insure further expansion 
of this former spare time hobby. All 
of which goes to show that when you 
ride a hobby for profit, careful plan- 
ning and sound business vision can 
make it carry you a long way. 
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He Doubles His 
Fishing Pleasure 


(Continued from Page 9) 


be applied before the plug is ready for 
the final painting, and the plug should 
be lightly sandpapered between coats, 
to assure a smooth finish to the final 
enamelling. The varnish partially seals 
the pores of the wood, and when fin- 
ished, wil give the plug a plastic-like 
appearance. After the plug has dried 
following the varnish coating, mark 
the center of the lure with a pencil 
or a nail, and paint the head part of 
the plug red and the body white 
(Figure 4). Give it two coats of 
enamel for best results. 

When the enamel jars are not in 
use, keep them tightly sealed and in 
an upside down position. The paint 
acts as a sealer and will prevent the 
forming of a “peel” on the top of the 
paint. 


T= PLUG IS now ready for action 
in your favorite stream or lake. 
The success of the plug in getting the 
game fish depends on action and 
color—give your plug both freely. 
Make several plugs of similar design 
with a different color scheme and give 
the wily fish variety in the diet you 
offer him. You'll be rewarded with the 
strike of a fighting fish, and your fish- 
ing thrill will be doubled by the fact 
that you are catching fish with plugs 
of your own make. 

A shallow running plug may be 
made by cutting and shaping a small 
metal tip on the nose of the plug. 
Stainless steel is ideal for the metal 
portion of the shallow runner and can 
be fastened in position with a small 
screw. The weight of the metal will 
carry the plug below the surface of 
the water. Reducing the size of the 
bodies of the plugs and using larger 
hooks will also give a plug sufficient 
weight to carry it under water. 

Deep running plugs can also be 
made with comparative ease. Some 
fishermen take a standard inexpensive 
spoon and add a colorful feather tail 
which serves as a camouflage for the 
treble hook, or use metal spoons, and 
insert a split wire ring where the 
hook is attached and substitute a 
colorful single hook fly for the treble 
hook. This will provide nearly weed- 
less fishing in weedy bottomed fishing 
holes. The guady fly will also act as 
a colorful attraction for the fish. Stand- 
ard pattern bass flies can be used satis- 
factorily with these metal spoons. 

The variety of the shapes of these 


artificial lures is limited only by the 
boundaries of the craftsman’s imagina- 
tion ,and the pre-season weeks can be 
profitably spent whether the plugs are 
made for personal use or as gifts. 


Fe pe MOST IMPORTANT point of the 
process has been left to the very 
last. No matter how perfect your 
workmanship has been, nor how much 
action and fish appeal your plug has, 
all of this goes for naught, if the hooks 
are not sharp. Hone them to needle 

















like sharpness and keep them that way 
always. Sharp hooks will hold the big 
ones, while the dull hooks are merely 
an alibi for the ones that got away. 

Gayle Young first became interested 
in the fishing equipment craftsman- 
ship hobby when a friend gave him an 
expensive bamboo rod which had been 
broken, apparently beyond use. Young 
patiently worked with the rod until 
he was satisfied with its strength and 
appearance. Then came making his 
own fly and casting rods, most of these 
being made as gifts. He was intro- 
duced to plug making when a commer- 
cial plug was broken after considerable 
use. Young repaired it, added a touch 
of his own, and made a similar plug 
out of materials in his own workshop. 
The new plug proved satisfactory, and 
Young increased the range of his pro- 
duction, experimenting on new designs 
and styles. 


> HAS MADE no effort to put 
his plug making on a mass pro- 
duction basis, preferring to do the work 
on a small scale as a means of recrea- 
tion and relaxation. He does, however, 
profit to the extent of from $10 to $15 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


a month from the sale of plugs and 
flies, which he ties and sells for $1 
for three. 

In plug making, expenses are low. 
The double or treble hooks used sell 
for around 5 cents each, and two are 
usually used for each plug. The grom- 
mets retail for around 40 cents a dozen: 
Dowels are readily available, since they 
can be broom handles, or any other 
circular lengths of wood of a desired 
size, and various sized dowels can be 
purchased for 10 to 15 cents per dowel, 
which will be enough for six or more 
plugs. Small cans of quick drying 
enamel of various colors, and paint 
brushes complete the layout, except 
for the hand tools previously men- 
tioned. As can be seen, the materials 
for the groove headed wobbler repre- 
sent an outlay of less than 20 cents per 
plug. Young sells these plugs for 75 
cents to $1 each. He prefers to make 
a plug and experiment with it to get 
the desired action before making more 
of a similar type for sale. 


OUNG WAS FISHING in the Minne- 
sota waters in the 1946 season. 
Before starting his day’s sport he called 
to one of the veteran fishermen resid- 
ing on the lake and asked what bait 
the man was using. 

“Won't bite on nothing but live 
frogs today,” he returned, grinning at 
the sight of Young’s tackle box. 

Young and his wife headed for a 
likely fishing spot, where Young cast 
a frog colored plug of his own making. 
In just a few minutes he was rewarded 
with a strike, and after a brief battle, 
he brought in the bass which tipped 
the scales at just a few ouncés under 
2 pounds. Before they left the area, 
Mr. and Mrs. Young had caught 
enough for breakfast. On their way in, 
they neared the boat of the other fisher- 
man, and Young tossed his frog colored 
plug to the other man, with an invita- 
tion to try it. The man was a bit 
skeptical, but Young’s string of fish 
convinced him. Later he came to 
Young’s cabin carrying a fine string of 
bass caught on the borrowed plug. He 
offered to buy the plug but it was the 
only one Young; had, so he rejected the 
offer. The man offered then to handle 
all of Young’s output of the plugs in 
his store, fronting the lake, and since 
that incident, Young’s plugs have been 
going north in dozen lots. 

The new fishing season will find 
Young with many new plugs in his 
tackle box, and others awaiting their 
“test flight,” out where the big bass are 
lurking and waiting for a good scrap. 
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The Wonder of 
Little Things 


Clarice Cox 


T ALL STARTED four years ago when 
I I saw my son, then not quite two, 
trying to catch the motes in a sun 
beam! A golden ray lay across the 
room with the infinitesimal objects 
dancing gaily about in it. With star- 
fish hands he was trying hard to grasp 
one. It was such a ridiculous pursuit 
that I started to laugh. I didn’t know 
it was the beginning of looking-glass 
adventures for us all. 

Now the three of us, my 6, and 3- 
year-old and I have a common hobby 
in the study of tiny objects. 

Summer time we share millions of 
discoveries — the tiniest of white 
flowers no one else sees hidden in 
the grass, the shape of veins in leaves, 
the tiny tree-like moss, the jewel col- 
ored insects, the inevitable wonder of 
every day things looked at through a 
magnifying glass or just enjoyed be- 
cause they are so small. Some may be 
pressed and kept but all have their 
place in things we share together as 
wonderful memories. 


N THE FALL THERE is the wonder 

of the first magic webs of ice that 
we find on the sidewalk and wet 
ground. The older child has tried to 
copy their design and the little one 
just looks in wonder at the sky re- 
flected in the star-split mirror. Then 
in winter we catch snowflakes on dark 
paper and look at them through a small 
magnifying glass) We have never 
ceased to be amazed at their crystal 
symmetry. The older child and I try 
cutting them out on folded paper. We 
can never imitate them very exactly 
but it is near enough to please the 
little one! 

An unexpected angle to our study 
came up when my 6-year-old asked me 
about germs. Having been told that 
he should cover his mouth when he 
had to sneeze or cough he readily made 
the connection that infinitesimal ob- 
jects might thus be released. He wanted 
to see a germ but our hand magnify- 
ing glass, of course, was not large 
enough. I described them and showed 
him some pictures. Then I explained 
that there were lots of bacteria all 
over but that more of them were help- 
ful than harmful. Germs that make 
little boys sick usually can only affect 
them when they are too tired or not 


well enough fed. I didn’t want him 
to become too preoccupied with germs 
and raise a new style boogie-man! 

He accepted the explanation and has 
not mentioned it much since. When 
he is a little older I think a microscope 
will be an excellent investment. He 
will be able to grasp more of the 
wonder of the world we live in. Per- 
haps it will give him a background for 
future hobbies or studies. 


’M NOT TRYING to raise pint-size 
scientists but I don’t think it at 

all amiss that they take the world in 
large and small as a wonderful thing, 
not something to be seen with unseeing 
eyes. So many adults and even children 
see so little of natural objects. They 
just. view the world as the back drop 
of a stage, mere background for the 
action to be played before it, not some- 
thing intrinsically interesting. 

It’s quite a distance from snow drops 
to Superman but I’m glad my boys 
can be as excited by one as the other. 
Small things are quite naturally:a hobby 
for small people. And it’s a wonderful 
world for an adult who has a chance to 
share the very little things in life! 


From Celery - - 


$1,800 A Year 


(Continued from Page 25) ~ 


has reached popularity.” 

He produces the white stalks by 
simply banking: the soil around the 
plants by hand as they grow. “Or,” he 
says, “you can place circumambient 
boxes with open tops over the plants 
to shield them from the sun and get 
the same result.” 


by fees GREEN TYPE requires less 
work, according to Johnstone, who 
should know after pursuing his profit- 
able hobby for three years. In produc- 
ing the green stalks: of celery you 
merely allow the plants to grow as 
they will, above the ground, without 
banking the soil around them. The 
green variety contains more vitamins 
than the white type celery because the 
green stalks are constantly acquiring 
sunshine, while the white are shaded 
from the sun. 

But whether the green or white 
celery affords the better taste is still 
being debated among epicures. John- 
stone says he prefers growing the white 
variety as, “It sells more readily and 
it gives me more to do.” 

Johnstone isn’t a glutton for work, 
but since he’s made a hobby of grow- 
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ing celery he has taken a new interest 
in life. “It’s the best thing that could 
ever have happened to Frank,” says 
Mrs. Johnstone. “Since he started this 
celery-growing hobby he eats, sleeps 
and feels so much better. And then, 
there’s that extra money, too. It’s won- 


derful.” 





Orchid growing, once regarded as 
a rich man’s hobby, has become a popu- 
lar pastime for many of Australia’s 
amateur gardeners. Favored by an al- 
most perfect climate, they are able to 
grow their rare and exotic blooms out- 
doors, eliminating the most expensive 
item on the growers’ account—glass- 
houses. Because of the increased supply 
of orchid bulbs, prices have gone as 
low as seven shillings and six pence 
(about $1.20) each. Most of the plants 
carry a large number of blooms which 
last for weeks. 





Just about everything concerning 
telephones is the hobby of C. A. 
Swoyer, who especially collects tele- 
phonic facts about Ohio, where he 
lives. Right now he’s interested in 
finding information on a woman 
whose first name is “Telephone,” so 
named because her birth was the topic 
of conversation on the first telephone 


call in Ohio, on August 30, 1877. 









HOOKED RUGS 


are easy to make 
with this amazing 


New Rug Hooker 





Work from face of pattern with this ligh?- 
weight, to use hooker. Excellent for 
beginners. ke as many as 50 stitches 
a minute. 


Complete with 3 lovely rug 
patterns ONLY $1.00 


INCLUDING 
® Special hot iron transfer rug pat- 
terns 


@ Directions for hooking rugs 
®@ Instructions for making rug hook- 
ing frames 


Send order with $1.00 for 3H232 te 


MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 


Handeraft Bidg. Kansas City 16, Me. 
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Story Tellers to the 
Nation’s Children 


(Continued from Page 23) 
sist, the bulk of the testing of stories 
fell on Bill. A week-end pass to him 
was aN opportunity to meet a group 
of youthful critics. 

“The story about the little squeegy 
bug was a favorite from the start,” Bill 
remembers, “but other of our stories 
needed changes. Following the chil- 
dren’s suggestions, I rewrote much of 
our material, and in subsequent test- 
ings, discovered that the children were 
right. The stories were better after the 
ee 2 ae 
~ The rest of the Martin brothers’ story 
is a fairy-tale ending. The stories were 
published for an enthusiastic audience, 
and Bill and Bernard are now engaged 
in a post-war profession of entertaining 
children—and their parents! 

“There is no magic to writing and 
illustrating juvenile books,” Bill and 
Bernard agree. “It is simply a matter 
of loving children and letting your 
stories reflect the mixture of realism 
and make-believe that dominates their 
code of ethics.” 


B* SEEING THE youthful Martins 
work, one can accept their phil- 
osophy of writing. They fairly effer- 
vesce with enthusiasm, even after a 
group of young critics has riddled one 
of their stories. 

“Sometimes children’s adverse criti- 
cisms lead us into an entirely new pre- 
sentation,” Bernard explains. “Take 
Rosy Nose for instance. 

“It is the story of a little polar 
bear who tries to hide the snow from 
the sun. Because he so loved the snow 
that he didn’t want it to melt, Rosy 
Nose, in the original story, trapped the 
sun, and eventually bargained with him 
to stay down half of the year. We 
thought it was a refreshing idea for a 
fantasy.” 

“But when I tested it,” Bill inter- 
rupted, “I had one audience that varied 
in age from 5 to 10. The younger chil- 
dren accepted the story, but the older 
ones virtually boiled me in oil.” 

“That story isn’t true,” the older 
children said. 

“But it’s a fantasy,” Bill explained. 
“It isn’t supposed to have happened.” 

“Even a fairy tale must be true,” the 
children insisted. “You should rewrite 
your story because Rosy Nose could 
never keep the sun down unless it were 
the time of year when the sun doesn’t 
shine on the North Pole.” 

“And what else is wrong with the 





story?” Bill continued. 

“It doesn’t tell us enough about the 
North Pole!” 

“If I put too much factual material 
in it,” Bill explained, “the younger 
students won't enjoy the story.” 

The older students had an. answer 
for that: “Then separate the facts from 
the story, so all of us will like it.” 

And that is what Bill and Bernard 
did. The simple story is now footnoted 
with factual material, and children and 
parents approve the unorthodox pre- 
sentation, judging by a sale of 15,000 
copies in the first six weeks of publica- 
tion. As far as the Martin brothers 
know Rosy Nose is the only juvenile 
that incorporates illustrated footnotes. 


INCE HIS DISCHARGE from service, 

Bill has toured seven of the Mid- 
Western states telling stories in ele- 
mentary schools and drawing his ju- 
venile audiences out in creative ex- 
pression. Bill’s extensive training in 
journalism and dramatics at the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia and 
at Cornell University helps account for 
his vivid recitations. 

Although Bernard does not travel 
with Bill, he has a host of fans in 
Mid-Western schools who criticize his 
work and help choose art styles for 
various stories. Bernard studied with 
Thomas Hart Benton at the Kansas 
City Art Institute, and until he nar- 
rowed his artistic efforts to juvenile 
books, he designed national advertising 
and magazine illustrations. 

Bill and Bernard Martin are now 
associated with the Tell-Well Press, 
Kansas City, Missouri, under whose 
imprint their stories are published. 
They regularly receive letters addressed 
to “The Squeegy Bug Twins,” “The 
GI Story-Tellers,” and “The Martins on 
Squeegy Bug Lane.” 

“It makes no difference what they 
call us,” Bernard chuckles. “If chil- 
dren enjoy our stories, that’s all that 
counts.” : : 

If asked what will be their new titles 
for this year, Bill and Bernard say, “We 
can’t tell you. The children haven't 
decided yet.” 


Campus Careerist 
(Continued from Page 18) 


her lopsided existence of sleeping dur- 
ing the day and doing most of her 
work late at night. They remember 
especially how she sketched absently 
and rapidly while talking to a group 
of girls when no one was aware of her 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


actions. She never used a ruler or 
preliminary sketches in pencil, but put 
the final draft down the first time in 
pen and ink. 

Although oils are her preferred me- 
dium, her rapid ink sketches have won 
her a greater reputation, and it is prob- 
ably in this field that she will go 
farthest. 

Miss Tashof, who has no definite 
plans for the future, wants to continue 
free lancing for department stores and 
magazines, and designing greeting 
cards. She has her own apartment in 
New York City which she uses as her 
studio. “I never worry about the fu- 
ture,” says the 23-year-old artist. And 
with her talent, it is easy to see why 
she has maintained this philosophy. 


Make a Rosebud 
Button Cover 


Annabelle Oliver 


DAINTY ROSEBUD button cover 
will change an ordinary button 
into a definite decoration on a dress 
or blouse. Here is how it is done: 
Chain 3. Join. Make 6 sc (single 
crochet) in ring. Make 4 more rows 
of sc, adding an sc in every second 
stitch. Make 4 rows of mesh ctochet 
as follows: For the first row, chain 3, 
skip 1 sc of preceding row, catch in 
next sc. Continue all the way around. 
For the next 3 rows, chain 3, catch 
under each loop in preceding row. 
Continue all the way around. 


M“ AN EMBROIDERY design on 
cover thus far completed: 3 tiny 
French knots in a center cluster; then 
each row of the sc’s stitched in button- 
hole work to form a rose. Beneath 
this make two tiny leaves in pale green 
lazy-daisy stitch. 

Holding the cover, design outward, 
close to the button, make an sc in each 
mesh of last row. In the next row 
begin decreasing. Work 2 stitches off 


_ together with a plain sc following each 


decrease, until closed. Chain 3, make 
a treble crochet where work was closed, 
and fasten off, leaving enough thread 
to sew the button cover to the garment. 





Using the corks from soft drink 
caps, Mrs. Frank Gibson of Bronston, 
Kentucky, has made unusual purses 
which she has sold to people in nine 
different states. She lines the purses 
with satin and closes them with a 


zipper. 
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BATTLEFIELD HOBBYIST 








Joseph C. Salak 


FTER HEAVY FIGHTING in the third 
bloody battle of the Matankau 
river on Guadalcanal, marine private 
Elmer Smith of Chicago rested momen- 
tarily in a fox hole along the contested 
river position. He had assisted as 
stretcher bearer during the battle and. 
now that action had ceased, temporarily, 
he hauled out a pencil stub from his 
combat jacket. He sketched his impres- 
sions, vividly, on the discarded card- 
board top of a 37 mm. ammunition 
case. The title of his finished drawing 
was “Stretcher Bearer.” This he placed 
with his collection of other sketches 
in his bedroll. 

Elmer Smith never had had an art 
lesson in his life. He didn’t realize he 
had talent. All he knew was that he 
liked to draw. Sketching with pencil 
was a hobby to him, the gratification 
of an urge to draw and pass the time 
happily. 

Suddenly orders came to move for- 
ward. The bedroll was lost. Pvt. Smith 


was wounded, awarded the Purple 


Heart and eventually discharged. 

But before his discharge came 
through, in 1943, Pvt. Smith was pass- 
ing away the weekend at the Crane, 
Indiana naval ammunition depot. His 
memories of Guadalcanal were dim 
until he saw a pencil sketch in a weekly 
picture magazine. It was part of a sec- 
tion of drawings by GI’s in combat. 
The drawing was his own “Stretcher 
Bearer” described as one of the most 
powerful drawings to come out of the 
war. According to the magazine the 
artist was unknown and believed to be 
dead. 


T DID NOT take Pvt. Smith long to 
I prove the identity of the drawing 
and claim it as his own creation. Soon 
after the rest of his drawings were 
recovered. They took first prize at a 
recent veterans’ exhibition at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. The original 
“Stretcher Bearer” is in the marine 
corps files but a copy of it is in Elmer 
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Smith’s scrap book. 

By following his hobby Sinith re- 
vealed artistic ability of which he was 
unaware. Now he plans to attend school 
and become an illustrator, thus turning 
a hobby into a profitable and success- 
ful career. 





~ FOR YOUR DOLL HOUSE 
® This exquisite miniature 
Colonial Mirror. 24” high. 
Antique gold finish frame 
with unbreakable spherical 
mirror... Complete with 
attachment for ing to 
wall. Send only 35c in coin. 


The wee-VUE Co., Dept. M 
Box 123, Brighton Station, 
ROCHESTER 10, N.Y 











INVENTORS 


PATENT LAWS ENCOURAGE the development 
of inventions. The Rules of Practice of the 
U. S. Patent Office advises—unless an inventor 
ig familiar with such matters—that he employ 
a competent registered attorney, as the value of 
patents depends largely upon the skillful prepar- 
ation of the specifications and claims. Write for 
further particulars as to patent protection and 
procedure and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form at once. 
No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
266-E Victor Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 

















colors and sizes. 





fily Q vanns 


Designed to meet all of the unlimited 
possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- 
pression, LILY’S complete line of cotton yarns — 
plus a new wool yarn—offers a wide choice of 


i 
1 
! 
These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle 
and their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the , 
most striking designs indefinitely. 
1 
] 
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Send today for samples, prices and your copy of 





SIGNED 


FOR HAND WEAVING 


our latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Sugges- 
tions’’"—sert free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, dept.o Shelby, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 
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We Learned About 
Ducks from Ducks 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Duck eggs hatch in 28 days. Don’t 
crowd them on the incubator tray. 
They are much larger than hens’ eggs. 

When the ducklings begin to tap 
at their egg shell (you can hear them 
by placing an egg against your ear) 
watch out for the ducklings which 
might die during the hatch, and re- 
move them at once. The well-formed, 
live ducklings have to stay in the 
incubator until dry and fluffy. It takes 
a few hours. When they are dried out 
and look lively, remove them to a 
brooder. 


E BOUGHT OUR first used 
brooder at an auction for a few 
cents, but it had no heating unit. We 


supplied the heat (about 100 degrees . 


Fahrenheit, reducing it gradually) by 
placing an electric light bulb inside 
of an upturned glass jar, and covering 
the jar with a stocking, so the light 
would not glare into the ducklings’ 
eyes. They have a habit of huddling 
around the source of heat; this is why 
you should place some obstacle be- 
tween them and the bulb. Otherwise 
they might burn themselves, or suffo- 
cate. The bottom of the brooder should 
be covered with sand, to absorb the 
moisture; the droppings should be 
removed frequently; starting food and 
water given in protected fountains and 
hoppers, and kept within easy reach 
of baby ducklings always, after the 
first 24 hours. 

With misguided solicitude, we fed 
our ducklings the first day out, and 
overheated them, yet the mortality 
was amazingly low. This shows once 
more how hardy ducks are. 


ATCHES OF OUR ducks have run 
into thousands. Although ducks 
can be crowded with more impunity 
than the more sensitive chicks, we have 
hardly space enough to keep more 
than a hundred grown ups, with a con- 
crete pool for swimming occupying 
the middle of the yard, and shade 
trees around it. So we sell most of the 
little ducklings when they are still 
covered with yellow fuzz. 
This is where the fun comes in! 
I often tie narrow blue ribbons around 
their necks, cover them with mosquito 
netting, and exhibit them at the market 
in a baby carriage, with a hot water 
bottle under their feet on chilly morn- 
ings. Farmers laugh, but you would 
be surprised how many of those dolled- 





up ducklings sell to the customers. 
Even with the regular sales of duck- 
lings, we still have too many eggs. 
It is true that an Indian Runner will 
outlay any hen. Every morning, except 
during the moulting time, we find 
the yard littered with eggs. They are 
heavy, pure white eggs, with only a 
trace of the particular duck flavor. 
The choice, perfectly shaped eggs 
with smooth, unspotted, fairly hard 
shells, we sell to nearby farmers, for 
hatching, at $1 per set. We put 14 of 
them into a cardboard box, with a 
snapshot of our handsome flock of 
ducks pasted inside the cover. We find 
that such small touches prompt sales. 


Oo" SETTING EGGS have proved to 
be unusually fertile. We keep one 
drake to every four hens, in the fenced 
in pen. The Runners are no trouble to 
fence, as they do not fly, or jump high, 
so one needs only two or three-foot 
high chicken wire for their enclosure. 
The ducklings, of course, need a yard 
of their own, with smaller wire mesh, 
and a protection overhead from hawks 
and owls. (The nucleus of our farm, 
the first valiant sixteen, survived with- 
out any such protection, by sheer be- 
ginners’ luck.) In the North, a shed of 
undressed lumber will do. In the South, 
no shelters are needed for mature 
ducks, except shrubs for shade. Duck- 
lings need a heated shelter in winter. 
' We sell for setting only the choice, 
uniform eggs, the rest we sell for food. 
Bakeries are a ready market for ducks’ 
eggs, because they are about 50 per 
cent heavier than hens’ eggs, so they 
go farther. One of the neighboring 
lunch wagons also wanted ducks’ eggs 
because the laborers who ate there 


‘said: “A fellow can make a meal on 


two of them.” What is left after our 
egg selling expeditions, we eat our- 
selves. 

We also eat the ducks, of course, 
baking them outdoors on a barbecue. 
Indian Runners, both fawn and white, 
are excellent eating. So are Muscovies, 
Rouens and Pekins. Every duck is a 
good duck, for meat, fun, or profit. 
But remember that Indian Runners 
are the best layers. 

Keep their yard clean—droppings 
are money, they sell for fertilizer. Be- 
sides Runners lay on the ground, and 
you don’t want the eggs to get dirty. 
Plenty of “salad” keeps ducks in good 
health. Feed them like chickens, com- 
mercial starting mash, growing mash, 
laying mash, substituting softened 
cracked corn for scratch—ducks can- 
not scratch very well with those webby 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


feet. Stale bread, bought cheaply at 

bakeries, can be mixed with mash. You 

don’t need the luxury of a swimming - 
pool—a few shallow tubs will serve 

for your ducks’ bath. But do provide 

bathing facilities—ducks drown their 

parasites, look neat, and feel happy, 

having access to water. 


T HESE ARE THE most necessary 
pointers I can give you about duck 
raising on a small scale. You cannot 
make a fortune out of yard duck rais- 
ing, but you can make a living. Amaz- 
ing as it may seem, we raised enough 
ducks during the first hit and. miss 
year of our enterprise to live in com- 
fort. 

If you want to raise ducks on a large 
scale, get a small acreage, preferably 
not on a lake. Ducklings exhaust them- 
selves by swimming too much, and 
mature ducks grow tough. Hard 
muscles are fine from a duck’s view- 
point, but not from the viewpoint of 
the consumer. For cleanliness, build a 
shallow pool in every yard (you have 
to grade your ducks in separate yards, 
according to age) and give them drink- 
ing water in protected fountains. The 
pools have to be cleaned out about 
once a month. 

Raising ducks on a large scale has 
to be learned from extensive manuals 
and talkative neighbors. But if you 
just want to make a modest living and 
have lots of fun, you can do both, by 
raising a few ducks in your yard and 
arranging a number of hatches in your 
incubator. 





Tin cans, a curtain rod, parts of a 
music rack, and other odds and ends, 
have been put together by Joseph 
Benson of Kansas City, Missouri, into 
a miniature train, correct to the most 
minute detail. Three milk cans were 
soldered together for the boiler. The 
track is made of wooden ties, with 
roofing material used for the roadbed. 























“Well, it actually started when : 
he began collecting cigar bands 
and match booklets!” - 
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Life Is Brighter 


for Collectors 
Lida Jane Curtin 


FF” SEVERAL YEARS I -had the 

pleasure of serving a happy 
roup of le known to the 
si as we ectors. They are 
indeed a happy lot, in fact the 
people who entered my shop 
searching for this or that to add 
to their collection had a certain 
charm 1 could always notice. 
Perhaps it was because they 
were so interested in something. 
And when they located what 
they were looking for they 
fairly sparkled. 

Some collected just one kind 
of miniature dog, others would 
have a general dog collection. 
One lady would have only 
black trinkets which she always 
displayed on white when she 
showed them. Once I was asked 
if I had any unusual bottles 
of water. This collector was 
gathering bottles of water from 
different rivers, seas or lakes. 
I was able to help out his col- 
lection for I had in the shop one 
bottle of water from the Black 
Sea. He left happy. 

The following list will show 
you some of the things I was 
asked for over a period of years: 
Stamps, pitchers, vases, little 
slippers, masks for the wall, 
dogs, cats, pigs, rabbits, skunks, 
horses, mules, chickens, pen- 
guins, frogs, bears, deer, ducks, 
turkeys, elephants, birds, guns, 
knives, soil of various colors, 
wood specimens, canes, pipes, 
fans, baskets, rocks, odd post- 
marks, handkerchiefs, coins, 
banks, old glass, old dishes, 
dolls, buttons, paper weights, 
salt and pepper shakers, hat 
pins, pencils, pencil sharpeners, 
plates, book marks, antiques, 
shells, match_ books, shiz : 
spoons, tax tokens, fancy sede 
wood carvings and Indian relics. 

Some collected for the fun 
of it, some were making money 
with their hobby in various 
ways, and I learned that a hobb 
carries one far outside oneself. 
It develops new interests and 
enthusiasms, those things which 
make life a dynamic thing and 
not a mere matter of existence. 








Hobbying in Washington 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Department of Agriculture statisti- 
cians, honey and beeswax crops are 
down sharply, and there is a shortage 
of bees themselves both in the United 
States and Europe.. Honey production 
during last year didn’t quite reach 215 
million pounds, which is 8 per cent 
below the 1945 crop. Production was 
particularly poor in the North Atlantic, 
East North Central and West North 
Central regions. The 414 million pound 
crop of beeswax produced in 1946 was 
4 per cent below 1945 figures. Both the 
honey and wax crops of 1946 were 
produced by about 6 million colonies 
of bees. Since there has been a short- 
age of bees and bee products all 
through the war, the continued down- 
ward trend provides a real opportun- 
ity for hobbyists to earn a sweet penny. 


THE TREASURY SAYS “NO” 


A BATTLE ROYAL is expected be- 
tween various Congressmen and the 
Treasury Department over the issuance 
of commemorative coins, the collection 
of which provides an interesting pas- 
time for many hobbyists. Right now 
bills are pending which advocate the 
issuance of coins to commemorate the 
100th Anniversary of the admission 
of Wisconsin into the union, the cen- 
tennial of Utah’s territorial govern- 
ment, and General Pulaski of Revolu- 
tionary War fame. The Treasury says 
“no” to these and future commemora- 
tive coins because it feels that, first, 
the coinage system is confused by the 
wide variety of coins, and second, they 
increase the danger of counterfeiting. 
However, no formal action has yet 
been taken to terminate the issuing 
of commemorative coins. 


As to commemorative coin history, 
over 13 million coins were struck dur- 
ing the dozen or so recent years when 
they were allowed. However, no coins 
except the Booker T. Washington coin 
have been struck since 1937. An aver- 
age of one coin every eight months 
was, however, issued during the pre- 
vious period. 

As a substitute for commemorative 
coins, the Treasury suggests medals. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, Directress of the 
Mint, has a fine display of 184 medals 
in her office dating from Revolution- 
ary times to the Truman administra- 
tion. The first medal of the series 
was authorized by the Continental Con- 
gress, March 25, 1776, to honor George 
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Washington for driving the British 
from Boston Harbor. It was made in 
France, as were nearly all the earlier 
medals. Today all medals are struck 
by the Philadelphia mint, the latest 
being in honor of General George C. 
Marshall and Admiral Ernest J. King. 
Bronze duplicates of all medals in the 
collection can be purchased by hobbyist 
collectors at cost from the Philadelphia 
mint. 


HEAPS OF HANDICRAFT HINTS 


8 ap DEPARTMENT OF Agriculture 
has recently published a 40-page 
illustrated pamphlet entitled Rural 
Handicrafts in the United States (Mis- 
cellaneous publication No. 610). It 
is divided into two main sections, the 
first of which deals with the place of 
handicrafts in rural community life and 
the country-wide growth of what is 
known as the rural-arts movement. The 
second part is more specific, listing 
the types of handicrafts yielding the 
largest cash income, the principal ma- 
terials used, the sources of design, how 
the products are marketed. A real-ad- 
vantage of this publication. is that it 
pictures numerous pieces of handicraft 
made by rural artists and craftsmen. 
This publication is for sale only, and 
is well worth the 20 cents cost, if you 
wish to obtain some ideas for handi- 
craft hobbies. ADDRESS: U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, or, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


BUSINESS FIGURES IN 
YOUR HOBBY 


AS YOU NO doubt know by now, 
both the Senate and the House 
have reconstituted their Small Busi- 
ness committees. In this connection, 
the Department of Commerce has com- 
pleted a survey of the increase in the 
number of business firms—figures 
which will give you an idea of the 
many folks who are turning their 
hobbies into profitable small busi- 
nesses. Of the more than 314 million 
firms now doing business, 670,000 are 
new firms started up since December, 
1943. They include 300,000 in re- 
tailing; 120,000 in services; 90,000 in 
construction; 60,000 in manufacturing; 
50,000 in wholesaling, and the re- 
mainder in miscellaneous fields, As of 
June, 1946, the latest available. date, 
the total number of firms had in- 
creased to about 103 per cent of the 
1941 figure, 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


convenience which this misunderstand- 
ing caused, both to you and to the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
which gave splendid and friendly co- 
operation in clearing up the situation. 

Much as we regret the misunder- 
standing, we were impressed by the 
fact that several hundred of you wrote 
for the pamphlets. We think that is 
a tribute to the interest aroused by 
Ann Foote’s column and we thought 
that this month you might like to hear 
a little about Miss Foote, or Mrs. Ann 
Foote Cahn, as she is in private life. 
Here is her own capsule autobio- 
graphy: ' 

“My most enjoyable hobby is people 
—studying them in all their infinitely 
rich variety and then writing about 
them and for them. I am particularly 
interested in ‘paradoxes’ because I have 
some pleasant ones of my own. 

“I am a Hartford-born Connecticut 
Yankee, but adore the southern culture 
and climate of Washington, D. C. I’m 
an eager-beaver at typing up manu- 
scripts from interviews far into the 
night, but delight in spending several 
months in carefree travel and tourist 
adventure. 

“I believe in crowding several whole- 
some lives into one: so I have been 
successively a government personnel 
specialist; assistant to an advertising 
executive (specializing in radio and 
magazine work) and a book collabora- 
tor on nursing volumes. 

“I love sports—a torrid tennis match, 
a scintillating swim, a back-breaking 
bowling game. My husband and I share 
these loves, and a home movie hobby— 
8 mm. style. We'll happily photograph 
a friend’s wedding or any other joyous 
occasion in technicolor at the drop of 
a reel. Right now we are blending 
our common writing hobby and our 
mutual interest’ in religion by collab- 
orating on a non-fiction spiritual book.” 





I NADVERTENTLY Lyn Harring- 
ton’s by-line was not carried over 
her story on page 6 of the April issue, 
entitled “Capturing Birds—In Wood.” 
The photographs illustrating the article 
were by Richard Harrington. 





UNE IS A TRAVEL month which 
makes it an appropriate time for 

us to publish A. S. Eves’s article about 
the tours he “custom tailors” for travel- 
ers for a small fee. Mr. Eves is a con- 
sulting engineer who travels thousands 





Ann Foote 





of miles every year. He never was able 
to find a tourist guide book which he 
thought satisfactory, so as a hobby he 
began making his own. Betty Emblen 
is back in June with a story of another 
husband and wife hobby partnership, 
this one concerning a California cou- 
ple who began turning old jugs, crocks, 
bottles and pitchers into fascinating 
lamps which sold so well that now the 
couple has a lamp shop. Those are 
two articles, picked at.random for men- 
tion, from among more than twenty 
other articles, features and departments, 
from which we'll almost guarantee 
you'll find an idea for a new hobby, 
or renew your interest in an old one. 


Pas nO Sarg 
You 2m 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 














Sirs: 
I couldn’t begin to express the fas- 


cination PROFITABLE HOBBIES holds Rag 
for me. I think it is one of the most ff 


worthwhile magazines I take. Being 
a person of many hobbies, it holds par- 
ticular interest for me in many fields. 
It is an inspiring magazine, holding 
forth new incentives, new possibilities. 
I'm sure it has given new confidence 


WARNERR BRUSH 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


and opened new fields to countless in- 
dividuals in bringing to them the suc- 
cessful business ventures of our neigh- 
bors. I open each page with as much 
thrill and anticipation as opening a 
gift box and that in reality is what each 
story is, a wonderful gift of inspira- 
tion, of hope, of achievement. 

I was so impressed with the story 
of your third contest winner (“The 
Beauty of the Lilies,” by Mrs. R. M. 
Reninger; Feb. 1946). To me they 
were “tops,” for’ behind that story was 
faith and hope and love, dogged per- 
severance in the face of extreme odds, 
hours and days of exhausting fatigue 
but always above it all was the stamina 
to succeed, the undaunting courage to 
carry on. Theirs was a story of real 
achievement that should be an incen- 
tive to many a younger person and it 
bears out my own theory that nothing 
is impossible if you but have the will 
to do, the stick-to-itiveness to succeed. 


I took the time to write Mrs. Ren- 
inger a note and express my admiration 
of their achievement and the pleasure 
I derived in knowing her thru your 
pages. Mother’s Day I received a huge 
box of Easter lilies—the most gor- 
geous blooms I have ever seen. Each 
fragile flower was the result of loving 
care by loving hands. It brought her 
very close to me (and a lump in my 
throat) that she had.remembered me, 
a stranger. I shall never forget het 
faith and trust; truly the lily was and 
is the emblem of “resurrection.” To 
them it was indeed new life, to me a 
beautiful new friendship. 


And so again may I say good luck 
and good hobbying. May the various 
hobbying experiences, like a pebble 
dropped in a pool, create and spread 
a wave of interest that will ever widen 
into far reaching circles and bring suc- 
cess a hundredfold. 

Mrs. Wm. Westrup 
Annandale, Minn. 
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Sirs: 

I had only to look through the first 
copy of my trial subscription to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES to know it was 
the magazine I had always wished 
someone would publish. 

I have several hobbiés, needlecraft, 
collecting and sketching wild flowers, 
painting garden flowers, and others; 
so each copy holds some article of 
interest for me. 

I am hoping there will be an article 
on methods of pressing and preserv- 
ing specimen plants and flowers some 
day. 

: Mrs. Claude Senge 

Spokane, Washington. 
Sirs: 

Please extend my subscription to 
your magazine one year from date. I 
find this very interesting reading and 
am continually looking for something 
that will interest my husband enough 
to make it his hobby. He is now 60 
years old and should have a hobby. 
Hooking rugs, crocheting and em- 
broidery keep me more than busy. 
May we have more articles about rug 
hooking? 
Mrs. W. A. Miller 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Sirs: 

I have been tempted many times to 
write and tell you how much I enjoy 
and have benefited from your maga- 
zine. I really cashed in on my hobby 
three years ago when my husband was 
about to be drafted and I had to think 
about stretching my income with two 
children. 

Then after reading different articles 
etc., im your magazine since I sub- 
scribed last July I really got confident. 

I began to think about a store but 
I had no luck in finding one in my 
neighborhood so last November I did 
the next best thing: I opened a shop 
in my home. 

I found that other women, who were 
as handy, and I could use extra money. 

I put an advertisement in the local 
paper. I now have about sixteen women 
bringing things in to be sold. It has 
helped me out a lot, too, as I just 
specialize in hats. 

I haven’t given up looking for a 
store as I now have learned from ex- 
perience that there really is a market 
for my hobby. I have had write-ups in 
several local neighborhood newspapers 
and there’s one thing I have found out 
and that is that it pays to advertise, 
because how will the rest of the world 





know you're selling anything if you 
don’t tell them? 
I do hope that this hasn’t been too 


boring, but I just had to write and tell 


you how much I've enjoyed the maga- 
zines. 
Mrs. Harry Naylor 
Chicago, Ili. 





Sirs: 

Yesterday I received my first copy 
of your magazine PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES. It was so much better than I 
had expected that I sat up most of the 
night and read it, every word, from 
cover to cover. This morning I picked 
it up again and went through it care- 
fully, page by page. 

I sent for the leaflets and booklets 
from Washington, D. C., mentioned 
in Ann Foote’s column. I then outlined 
my most interesting hobby, to be writ- 
ten and sent to you as soon as the pic- 
tures to accompany it are developed 
and printed. 

The one copy alone is well worth 
the whole year’s subscription price! 
With prices sky high, I don’t see how 
you can give so much value for such 
a small amount. It is, in my opinion, 
the biggest value to be found in the 
magazine field today. I'm wondering 
if it’s possible to obtain all the back 
copies from the magazine’s first issue? 

As most people collect something, 
I think the department, “Collecting 
Is My Hobby,” is a valuable ad- 
dition to PROFITABLE HOBBIES. I col- 
lect so many things—Indian relics, 
semi-precious stones, old quilt pat- 
terns, odd and unusual cactus plants 
and ghost stories! But my most in- 
teresting hobby is corresponding with 
people in other lands. I correspond 
with a woman in Norway, one in the 
Philippine Islands and one in north- 
ern Canada. But I'll tell you more 
about them in my article. 

Mrs. Ruth E. Smith 
Star, Idaho 





Sirs: 

I have read several copies of your 
magazine and think it is fine, and 
something many will profit by. I don’t 
see how you have collected so much 
interesting material in the short time 
you have been publishing it. 

I wish I had known about PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES in the beginning so 
that I could have had a copy of every 
issue. 

With best wishes for your success. 

Mrs. Elmina Best 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SHOWING and KNOWING 
Lyman H. Pearsall 


D”® YOU EVER HEAR anyone 
say, “I'd do it, but I don’t know 
how?” It’s a common expression, yet 
it's a thought-provoking one, too. To 
have the “know how” means that some 
one has to have the “show-how.” Cer- 
tainly all of us who are eager to learn 
a new skill, could profit by teaming 
up with someone who could show us 
how to do the thing we want to learn 
—the thing we want to do. 


Maybe you’ve always wanted to 
learn to bowl, or weave, or play pool, 
or master that latest dance step. What 
fun to know how—and what fun to 
learn. And how about these: tennis, 
skiing, archery, bridge, or other card 
games? Did you ever want to learn 
how to type, or how to run an adding 
machine? Wouldn't learning how to 
do wood-work, carving, or modeling 
in clay be an adventure in itself? Or 
even learning how to ride a horse or 
milk a cow! For the learner, here is 
the stuff of which adventure is made. 


O DOUBT IN YOUR community 

there’s some one with a hobby 

who would act as teacher. Then, too, 

teaching some one else would give the 

instructor an enjoyable chance to earn 

some extra dollars by teaching those 
who wish to know. 

A few years ago, our class in tap- 
dancing really got its money’s worth 
in instruction—we did learn the dance 
routine—and we had loads of fun, too 
—with a million dollars’ worth of 
laughs and good will thrown in for 
good measure. 

Another year a group of us decided 
we would like to learn how to read 
music and also learn fifty new songs. 
The school music teacher met with us 
for a two-hour session once a week, 
all winter long. These meetings were 
enjoyed by everyone—and each of us 
profited by them: 

Yes, as long as some one wants to 
“know how,” there'll be fun and money, 
too, in “show-how.” 
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A Camera in the 
Real Estate Business 


(Continued from Page 43) 
hunt and peck method with the result 
that late strollers along Miami Beach’s 
swank Lincoln Road could see Jack’s 
feeble light sifting through the real 
estate office’s windows into the small 
hours. 

But there was something beside the 
welcome extra money the extra work 
gave Justice—something else he took 
from the long gruelling hours, the lack 
of sleep, the ever-present tired feeling 
that made his limbs like lead through 
the working days. Justice told it this 
way: “Sometimes I'd get discouraged 
at the amount of work I had taken on 
in addition to my regular job. But I'd 
just look out that window and see 
soldiers arm in arm it up the street 
with their wives and I'd feel better. 
Somehow I got the feeling that in some 
small way I was making life just a little 
less complicated for these kids by mak- 
ing it easier for a broker to find a home 
for them. 


“At times like that I got the lift I 
needed to keep going. It was a lot 
of work in the beginning. I couldn't 
hire anybody—couldn’t pay the wages 
being paid in Miami then. Looking 
back I'd say I got more lift out of 
the fact that my pictures were helping 
out in a tight situation than from the 
money I was making.” 


USTICE’S EARNINGS from his com- 
missions on sales and the photo 
listing service were enough to insure 
the steady growth of a savings account. 
Any cash surplus left over from living 
expenses went into the bank, against 
the day when he would need his own 
roof over his picture service. 

It wasn’t long before the space of 
the Lincoln Road store became inade- 
quate to house Justice's mushrooming 
side activity. 

He began to weigh the prospect of 
going out on his own as a broker. 
When the funds on hand became suffi- 
cient to warrant the risk, he and Mrs. 
Justice carefully discussed the step. 

“We decided to take the plunge,” 
Justice said. “The photo service was 
a proved money maker. We thought 
it would carry us along until I got 
established as a broker.” 

Justice went office hunting. He 
found a neat, white, one-story build- 
ing in Surfside, one of the fastest 
growing communities on the beach, 
and rented it with an option to buy. 
He had a darkroom installed in one 





of the rooms and laid out the rest of 
the recom to accommodate the photo 
secvice production line. Gathering 
about him a small staff of real estate 
specialists and a secretary, Justice set 
up shop in Surfside. 

Here, with room to flourish, the 
picture service bumped prosperously 
along, growing steadily under the com- 
bined hands of Justice and his secre- 
tary, a speedy typist, who clicked out 
the information on the back of the 
prints in a fraction of the time it had 
taken Justice under his old method of 
operation. 


Justice began to get more sleep. 
His old strength and _ enthusiasm, 
sapped by overwork and long hours, 
flowed back and he plunged into the 
new venture—still armed with “Old 
Faithful,” the battered Vigilante. 


EING THE FATHER of the idea of 
selling real estate in Miami Beach 
via the picture-aide method, Justice 
understood its real value even better 
than the people who were subscribing 
to his service. He was, therefore, able 
to exploit it to its greatest potential. 
This, he believed, consisted of building 
as complete a picture library of prop- 
erties as was possible, and he set out 
to photograph every home in the com- 
munity and install the prints in his 
files. 

There are 405 homes in Surfside 
and Justice has a photographic replica 
of every one of them. They stand 
ready at his fingertips for instant refer- 
ence and consultation. That is how 
he was able to sell the Harrison home 
in less than half the time it would have 
taken if the photo file had not elimin- 
ated the necessity of a personal scrutiny 
of the property by Justice or one of 
his men. In handling customers the 
file proved its value many times in 
saving both client and agent fruitless 
trips to “see” the property. Often 
people decide whether they want to 
take a run out or not from the story 
the photograph tells. Jack estimates 
that this element alone has eliminated 
50 per cent of his “wild goose chases.” 


USTICE RECENTLY added a new pic- 

ture innovation—a_publicity- 
through-camera idea that is instrumen- 
tal in introducing him to each new 
resident of the community. 

“Whenever a home is bought in 
Surfside,” he explained, “whether we 
handle the deal or not—we immedi- 
ately get out the negative of the prop- 
erty in our file, enlarge it to a beauti- 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ful 8 by 10 print and send it around 
to the new tenant with our compli- 
ments. And of course, the name of 
Jack Justice is tactfully mentioned as 
donor of the gift on the back of the 
picture.” 

That these camera-in-business tac- 
tics are successful is evidenced by the 
facts that Justice today heads an organi- 
zation of seven people, he is as well- 
known in Surfside as the mayor (he 
very nearly was elected to the town 
council, having lost by only a few 
votes), and in addition, the trim white 
building with its neon emblazonment, 
“Jack Justice Real Estate,” is now 
owned by the camera conscious ex-Gl. 
With the profits from a healthy real 
estate business and the lusty photo list- 
ing service, he purchased it last No- 
vember. 

The venerable Vigilante has bent 
beneath, and finally given way, before 
the implacable march of progress. A 
new, faster, sleeker model—a Speed 
Graphic—has supplanted it as the 
workhorse of the organization. It 
answers only an occasional call when 
a camera is needed and the Speed 
Graphic is in use elsewhere at the 
moment. 

But every member of Jack Justice's 
staff regards the picture file which the 
Vigilante helped to create, as the pivot, 
the fulcrum, the good right arm of the 
outfit. 





What Every Mason Wants 


We have Important Masonic. books 
for Blue Lodge Chapter, Command- 
ery, Scottish Rite and Shrine. OUR 
RITUALS ARE USED THE 
WORLD OVER. Send for free cat- 
alog of books and rituals for 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of 








Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 

AND MASTER OF PLENTY 

Smooth, steady power at your finger- 

socket and you’re ready to grind, 

drill, polish, rout, carve, sand, saw, 


P.O. Box 796, AMY Chicago 90, Il. 
YOUR OF ALL TRADES 

tips. Plug Handee in any AC or DC 

engrave on metal wood plastic, 


horn, glass, etc. Wt. 12 oz. 
25,000 r.p.m. In steel case 
with 40 accessories, 
postpaid, $27.50. Han- 
dee only with 7 acces- 
sories, $20.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Order Now. Prompt 
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Loose Leaf Binder 


A WEAVERS’ 
NOTEBOOK 


3 Ring, 10” x 13” sheet size 
HEAVY CLOTH COVER, PRINTED AS ILLUSTRATED 


Ks Ls postpaid with 
- Every Handweaver Needs One Price $300 check or money order 
rg ; eee HOW YOU CAN MAKE 


Your Own Handweaving Equipment 


A complete set of working drawings and direc- 
tions for making a loom, and all other equipment- 
for warping, beaming and winding. Authentic 
and practical—prepared by an instructor in both 
handicrafts and weaving. Printed on 10” x 13” 
sheets—punched to fit Weavers’ Notebook. Sold 
separately for 50c or with Notebook for $3.50 
postpaid—check or money order. 


FREE Material Included 


With each purchase of the WEAVERS’ NOTEBOOK 
are included: 
6 Blank Draft Sheets 10” x 13’size. 
Weaving Techniques. 
Warping the Hand Loom by Howard C. Ford. 
Drawing In and Tying In the Hand Loom. 
Yarn Chart for Selection of Proper Materials 

by Osma Gallinger. 


or 
of 
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LILY MILLS COMPANY 


4 A total of 15 sheets, 30 pages, of valuable material 


. Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 
COTTON YARNS FOR HANDWEAVERS 


and data with which to start the Notebook. At intervals 
Lily Mills will send out additional information of inter- 
est to the purchasers of the Weavers’ Notebook. 
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Gathering the Good Earth 


(Continued from Page 28) 

them. Sincerely yours, Marie Calvane.” 

At the time Mrs. Blankenship wrote 
her request letter, the picture, Jesse 
James, was being filmed at Noel, Mis- 
souri. Her family had visited the scene 
and purchased several pictures of Ty- 
rone Power and other actors in the 
picture; so when she wrote to Miss 
Calvane she included a picture of 
Power—another move in creating 
amicable international relations. 

Especially significant to Jimmy is 
soil from Mount Suribachi on Iwo 
Jima, since Roy Gene Johnson, Jimmy’s 
cousin, was wounded in that battle. 


IMMY’S BROTHER, Ralph, a mem- 

ber of the Sixth Marine Division, 
sent him a bottle of Guadalcanal soil 
with a real story. Reaching Guadal- 
canal in 1944, after the island was 
secured, Ralph and several other Ma- 
rines were engaged in digging a grease 
trap when, at the depth of about eight 
feet, they uncovered a cache of Japa- 
nese helmets, guns and other fighting 
equipment and a number of Japanese 
bones. It was never established just 
how the cache happened to be there, 
but it was presumed that the Japanese 
hid the arms before they lost the island, 
intending to make them inaccessible 
to the Americans during their occu- 


Answers to Hobbies of the 


Famous Quiz 
Carpentry. 
Football strategy. 
Fox hunting. 
Collecting stamps. 
Piano playing. 
Big-game hunting. 
Bridge. 
Painting. 
Violin. 

10 Tennis. 

Answers to Crossword 


Puzzle on Page 49 
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pation and make them available to 
the little brown men when and if they 
returned. The human bones were never 
explained. Ralph sent an envelope of 
soil to Jimmy. 

Leaving Guadalcanal, Ralph went on 
to Okinawa for the invasion and took 
time out from that bloody business 
to dump a little of Okinawa’s dirt 
into a waterproof match box and 
send it home. 


Fa dt FROM THE yard at the 
bottom of the front steps of the 
house where he lived while serving 
five months with the occupation forces 
in Tsing Tao, China, reposed in a 
little bottle in Ralph’s pocket when 
he came back to the United States, 
discharged. He brought back also a 
photograph of himself taken in the 
doorway at the top of the steps, show- 
ing the spot at the bottom where he 
procured the soil. 

Hawaiian soil was furnished by a 
friend in the army. 

France was quaking with diss of 
the German invasion when Simone 
Pequet wrote from Paris in 1939. In- 
deed, the following May 17 Hitler and 
his forces marched on France and 
less than a month later—on June 14, 
1940—- had conquered its capitol, 
Paris. Mademoiselle Pequet’s words, 
accompanying French soil, could well 
be quoted at the peace conferences of 
the world. “It is a marvelous idea,” 
she wrote, “to put side by side the 
earth of all the countries; and if the 
people would take it as a symbol and 
an example and would go on, side by 
side, peace would be safe.” 

The soil of Paris sits peaceably be- 
side that from Mount Suribachi and 
that from Oklahoma and Iowa and 
New York. It does not know that there 
has been a war and that there may be 
other wars. 


Along the Hobby 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Columbian issue of 1893, the first com- 
memorative series of United States 
stamps, told the story of Christopher 
Columbus in a series of sixteen stamps. 
After that commemoratives became 
more and more frequent, reaching a 
peak under the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, himself an ar- 
dent stamp collector. 

The Petershams also impart a cer- 
tain amount of technical information 
about stamps, such as the difference 
between perforates and imperforates, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


the use of grills, and famous errors and 
imperfections in certain issues which 
have increased theit value in the eyeg 
of collectors. & 

The Petershams can be credited with 
a rare achievement, for they have write 
ten a book that should appeal equally 
to children and adults, and to the 
perienced stamp collector as well as to 
the novice. .And if you have never 
given a thought to stamp collecting as 
a hobby, this book wil give you an 
idea of why it exerts such a terrific 
fascination upon so many thousall 
of persons. 


Dolls For 
Europe’s Children 


(Continued from Page 41) % 
“She says Daddy’s out in the back” 
yard making mud pies, and Mother's” 


in the house dressing dolls,’ Mrs. Leo. 
“Sounds kind of ‘doy, 


pold’s protests. 
doesn’t it?” 
NE TECHNICAL DIFFICULTY, how- 
ever, has not been entirely over- 
come—the painting of faces on the 
dolls. Not an artist herself, Mrs. Leo- 
pold at first. enlisted someone else to” 
paint the faces. Then, she procured a ; 
china egg and watercolors and prac- 
ticed until she could do as well. : 
Still the faces, it must be confessed, 
are no patagons of art. Yet they pos: 
sess one feature which to the Leopolds 
outdoes every other. Every doll—red-_ 
head, blonde, brunette, girl or boy— _ 
smiles. And, as Mr. Leopold comments: . 
“The faces look kinda funny. But_ 
that'll just make those kids laugh. And: 
that’s what they need, lady, that’s what" 
they need.” 


EpiTor’s NoTE: If you wish to help - 
Mrs. Leopold put dolls in the hands” 
of the children of Europe, write to — 
her in care of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
We shall forward your letters so that 
she may send you instructions and 
patterns. Please help Mrs. Leopold by | 
including a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for her reply to you. 


Answers to Quiz 
on Page 51 
Alan A. Brown 


. quadrant 9. quartan 

. quadrennial 10. quadruped 
. quadrennium 11. quadrivial 
. quatrain 12. quadrangle, 
. quadrille tetragon 
tetrarch . 13. tetralogy 

. quadrature 14. tetrameter 
. quadrumanous 15. square ‘ 
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YOUR FAVORITE FLOSS COLORS 


ARAINBOW OF,COLOR 


Yes, boilproof, sunfast, six- 
strand famous Lily Embroid- 
ery Floss in 8-yard pull-out 
skeins! 

And — a neat, ready- 
stamped, quality felt pattern 
all easily made into a honay. 





Nea easy-to-use floss kit. Fieady to 


ae = > ¥ | assemble and embroider — 

., MN ase design is on the material, as 
A (Ni shown in the illustration. 

xy V7 Twenty-four full, lovely sun- 

fast colors—all different! A 


wonderfully complete selec- 
tion. 


Easier to use—simply pull 
out the desired length you 
need and cut it off. The re- 
mainder of your floss is still 
neatly tucked in its holder, 
ready for instant use next 
time. 


Keep your floss neat and 
untangled — free from knots 
and disconcerting mess. 
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| | ORDER BY NUMBER-C9715M-_ | °°sEND YouR ORDER TO: 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Pattern Department 
Kansas City 16, Missouri 





Enclosed is $ , please send me____ RAINBOW EMBROIDERY FLOSS KIT 
Number C9715M by return mail. é 

Name 
Street 
Postoffice. 


(Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri) 














PLEASE SEND CASH, CHECK OR MONEY ORDER. 
WE CANNOT ACCEPT ORDERS FOR C. O. D. 





Now you can get an accident policy that 
will pay you up to $100.00 a month for 24 
months if you are disabled . . . that pays 
up to $1000.00 if you are killed . . . has 
hospital expense benefits up to $100.00 
...and costs just ONE CENT a day. 


Covers Automobiles, Public Carriers—Pays for Farm 
Implement Accidents, too 

Available to men, women, and children, between 

the ages of 7 and 65, this new Postal policy 

covers accidents in automobiles, trucks, buses— 


Protects You for Entire Year 
You have this insurance protection all the time. 
The policy remains in effect when you are at 
home as well as when you are actually traveling: 
...and you pay only ONE CENT a day for this 
new low cost accident policy issued only by the 
Postal Life and Casualty Insurance Company. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Follow the example of more than half a million 
people who have already bought accident policies 
in this old line, legal reserve company. No medi- 
cal examination is required. 


accidents on trains, street cars, elevators. It pro- 
vides REAL travel accident insurance. It covers 
you while riding in a taxi or as a pedestrian. In 
addition it pays you for farm implement, tractor 
and wagon accidents, as well as for injuries or 
death from lightning, tornadoes, and fires. 


po AND FR 
CASUALTY 


Fill in and mail the coupon below. 
Send no money. Postal wiil send the 
policy for FREE inspection in your 
own home. No salesman will call. You 
alone will decide. When you are sat- 
isfied, mail your check for $3.65 and 
have this accident protection for a 
full year. Mail the coupon today! 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INS. CO. 
3034 Postal Life Building 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, send me for FREE inspection 
your NEW low cost accident policy. 








City 





Beneficiary 


Relationship of Beneficiary... 





3034 Postal Life Building 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 





